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POETRY: 


lack wood’s Magazine. 
From CHANGES. 
Jsaw her once—so freshly fair 
That like a blossom just unfolding, 
She open’d to life's cloudless 
And nature joy’d to view it moulding ; 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet— 
Her cheek’s fine hue divinely 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes of jet— 
Around on all their lights bestowing: 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 
So nobly free, so softly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 
Should dim such sweet delicious splendour ? 
For in her mien, and in her face" 
And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Naught could the raptured gazer trace, 
But Beauty’s glow and Pleasure’s brightness. 


1 saw her twice—an altered charm— 
But still of magic richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, ; 
Though yet of earthly sights the fairest; 
Upon her breast she held a child, 
The very image of its mother, 
Which ever to her smiling smiled ; 
They seem’d to live but in each other; 
But matron cares, or lurking wo, 
Her thoughtless, sinless youth had banish’d, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 
Of girthood’s balmy morn had vanish'd ; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, 
Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in dreams some visioned wo, 
Had broke the Elysian of the sleeper. 


I saw her thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
In widow's garments had arrayed her, 
And beautiful she seem’d to be, 
As even my reveries portrayed her; 
The glow, the glance had passed away, 
The sunshine and the sparkling glitter; 
Still, though I noted pale Decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy, 
In feeling which, the bosom felt ' 
That every louder mirth is folly-— _ | 


A pensiveness which is not grief, — 
A stillness--as of sunset streaming-- 

A fairy flow on flower and leaf, : 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming. 


A last time--2nd unmov’d she lay 
Beyond life’s dits, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould Of fading clay. = 
From whence the , park hod fled forever 
1 gazed—my breast was like to burst-- 
And, as I thought of years departed, 
The years wherein I saw her first. ’ 
When she, a girl, was lightsome hearted-- 
And when I mused on later days, 
As moved she in duty, 
A happy mother in the blaze 
of hope, and sunny beauty 
I felt the chill—-I turn’d aside-- 
Black Desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And Being seemed a troubled tide 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me. 


TALES. 


THE ACTRESS. 


A TRANSLATION.—BY L. H. 


To kneel for hours at beauty’s feet, 
To start when rival steps draw near, 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet, 
And pour soft flatteries in her ear: 
To woo, ‘till won by fairer forms 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake ; 
And while new hope new fancy warms, 
To leave her trusting heart to break. 
So men love. 


Lennox—how are you?—whither are you 
bound this fine starlight night?” 

‘* Art thou in London, and askest thou such a 
question? where but to see a star far brighter than 
any above us, the universal magnet of attraction, the 
empress of all hearts, the sweet songstress of the 
south, in short the Prima Donna of the King’s Thea- 


*¢ Why you are in King Cambyses’ vein; this fair 
syren has sung your heart away.’ 

“Oh! I might as well love some ‘ bright particu- 
lar star,’ &c. Seriously, she is quite comme-il faut.” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly, it would be worse than treason to 
doubt it, except on her own terms,” 

‘*¢ Come but and see her in La Vestale to-night, 
and then, ‘ infidel, I will have thee on the hip.’ Uh! 
she is perfect as a singer, surpassing as an actress, 


and more exquisite as a Woman than either. Come, | 9g 


Willoughby,*you must see her.” 

** Excuse me, Colonel, I have had my dose of Ita- 
lian Signoras and Donnas in their own bright clime; 
besides, I am, as you know, particularly en ors 

“Why, man, you had better be out of the world 
than out of the fashion, and who but yourself would 
have been so long without seeing the beautiful Es- 
telle, unless they lived somewhere by Russel square 
or Gothland.” 

‘* Well, we will compromise, throw away an hour 
with me at Lady Grosvenor’s, and we shall still bein 


*¢ And is it come to this? out, hateful fiend of ma- 
trimony, why tormentest thou this man! Nay, never 
look so rueful, my friend Benedick Secundus, for 
Ellen Grosvenor is a very sweet girl, though not 
to my Jtalian Aurora Borealis.” 

**Take you care, Lennox, that she do not prove 
an ignis fatuus, to lead you into ruin.” 

Colonel Lennox made some Bay rejoinder, and 
the friends proceeded together to Park Place, where, 
as Lennox had hinted, the lady to whom Willough- 
by was in a few weeks to be united, resided with her 
mother. 

Ellen Grosvenor was a lovely girl, very gentle and 
very retiring—her intrinsic excellence was known 
to tew, for like the night blooming flower, she shrunk 
from tumult and glare, and unfolded her beauty alone 
in silence and shade. Brought up by tender parents, 
and hedged around by fortune, rank and affection, 
she had never been placed in situations to call forth 
the hidden energies of her character, and they lay 
buried within her heart like the hidden fires of the 
Pyrennees burning beneath snow. Her first affec- 
tions had been placed on Reginald Willoughby, and 
unlike the general course of true love all things were 
favourable to their union. He had been accepted in 
dae form, settlements had been made, dowries set- 
tled on younger children to the sixth or seventh 
branches, houses bought and furnished, carriages 
built, wedding paraphernalia imported, and a special 
license procured. What more could be desired?— 
It would be inquiring too minutely to ask whether 
the fair bride would not willingly have sacrificed all 
this pomp and circumstance for a little more of that 
freshness of heart, that stamp of nature which a cur- 
reney with the world invariably effaces. But if such 
a thought did intrude to damp her so ae she 
quickly drove it from her, and resolved to believe her 
lover every thing that her secret fancy desired him 
to be. How far Willoughby came up to the colour- 
ings of her young heart, will be seen by the sequel; 
at all events, he was nobly born, highly educated, 
handsome in person, and talented in mind; and though 
not over rich in this world’s goods at present, his 
prospects for the future were sufficiently brilliant to 
t nder him a good match for Ellen Grosvenor, even 
though she was heiress to £50,000, 

7 wos late when the friends left Park Place, and 
‘are already assembled the Private 

of the Upera House, in hopes to eatch a glimpse 
of the celebrated Prima Donna, as she past to her 
carriage, which was in waiting for her,—they how- 
ever contrived to gain an entrance, and with much 
difficulty made their way along a private passage to 
a pigeon hole in the third tier. It was in the closing 
scene of the Jast act, nor could Lennox have chosen 
a moment better caleulated to display the stupendous 
powers of his favourite. She was standing before 
the Magi by whom she is condemned to die for bro- 
ken vows, and the glance of the wild eagle was not 
more undaunted and proud than that with which she 
surveyed the preparations for her doom. The fear- 
less ene with which La Vestale is supposed to 
brave their wrath, the withering contempt of her 
laugh as she dashes away the blazing sun from her 
breast, the invincible resolution with which she con- 
ceals the partner of her guilt, were all given with a 
dreadful power. She seemed herself to realize the 
character she personated, and be swept away by the 
violence of the emotions she portrayed. Song burst 
trom her lips in wild, unconscious warblings, and 
seemed the natural expression of her agony—her eye 
was dilated, her limbs rigid, her cheek pale as the 
marble tomb where the sacrifice is to be perfected. 
Then the sudden change to life and joy, the trium- 
pbant burst of passion with which she hails her de- 
liverer, and lastly the returning gentleness and mod- 
esty so beautiful in woman with which she draws her 
long dishevelled tresses o’er her face, and as if sink- 
ing back into herself, shuns the gaze of the shouting 
crowds, 

The curtain fell—yet for some moments the illu- 
sion continued, and a breathless silence reigned 
through the house, as if they expected again to hear 
those entrancing tones of power. The high wrought 
trance vanished at last, and then, with one accord, 
the multitude arose, and paid their thundering tri- 
bute to the surpassing genias of the syren. Lennox 
turned triumphantly to claim from Willoughby an 
acknowledgment of her merit, and beheld him 
ora! against the back part of the box, pale and 
itated, 

** Ha, Willoughby! (he said)'La Vestale has made 
you also feel her magic power!” 4 

** Ask me no questions, but let us instantly leave 
the house; I am not well.” 

* That is easier said than done, in such a crowd as 
this; but come, I knew a private staircase, through 
which we can escape the throng.” 

** Lead on, then; evil was the hour I entered this 
confounded hot-bed of quavering sharpers and squal- 
ling vixens, Lead away, in Heaven’s name!” 

‘here was yo time to ask questions, and Lennox 


time for the last act of La Vestale.” 


« 


al 


battled his way along, until they reached the pas- 


sage he had mentioned. Here the darkness was only 
made visible by a single lamp, and all was silent and 


** We had better wait here a few minutes until the 
first rush be past,” said Lennox; ‘‘ are you better 
now?” 

‘* Hush! here come some others; I am very un- 
willing to be known; let us stand back, and wait till 
they are past.” 

As he spoke, two ladies and an elderly gentleman 
came slowly on. Both females were enveloped in 
large wrapping cloaks, and one leaned heavily on the 
arm of the other, 

_ ‘Had not Mr. Walton better see if the carriage 
is up, Signora?—the press is very great.” 

** Do so if you please,” replied the other, in very 

low tones; yet, low as they were, both Lennox and 
Willoughby instantly recognized them; nor could 
the utmost presence of mind prevent the latter from 
giving a start and exclamation of surprise. ‘The lady 
started forwards with a suppressed scream, and as 
the uncertain light of the lamp fell for a moment on 
the features of Willoughby, their eyes met, and ex- 
claiming, “It is he—it is himself,” she fell senseless 
on the floor, 
_ “Do not mention me, Lennox,” said Willoughby 
in much agitation, ** and come when you can to my 
Hotel, I shall await you there.” As he spoke he 
dashed hastily away, and was soon lost in the gloom. 
Lennox assisted the other female to raise the motion- 
less form of her companion; nor was it long betore, 
with a heavy sigh, life returned, and with awakening 
consciousness she gazed eagerly around, as vainly 
searching for something that was not there. 

“* Are you better?” sofily asked Lennox. 

‘*Ts he gone?—was he not here?” exclaimed she, 
wildly 

‘**Gt whe n do you inquire? there was none here 
but myself. ° 

She sighed deeply. ‘Then it was but a dream! 
Oh, God, |, ve mercy on my agony. Yet what caused 
me to faint are you very sure he was not here?”? 

Her atte:.dant spoke to her in Italian, and she 
seemed to collect herself at her words, for she drew 
her cloak around her, and thanked Lennox for his at- 
tention, with a quiet dignity that would have thrown 
the most daring impertinence ata distance. He could 
hardly the pale features, bearing an ex- 
pression of deep, th t pationt sovraw, which he 
now gazed on, were the same that he had beheld 
blazing with defiance and pride—that the eyes which 
now drooped so languidly beneath their dark fringe, 
had then flashed with triumph and been lit with 
wild exulting passion. Mr. Walton had now returned 
to conduct her to her carriage, and Lennox followed. 
As she crossed the pavement, a woman, whose taw- 
dry rags proclaimed her most unhappy calling, made 
a desperate snatch at one of the brilliant earrings 
which had not been yet thrown aside with her stage 
dress. Lennox caught the woman’s arm, and called 
to a police officer to take her in charge; but Made- 
moiselle Estelle interfered. ‘*Do not persecute the 
poor thing,” said she, gently, **perhaps falsehood 
and cruelty first brought her to this state; be kind 
enough to give her aid, Mr. Walton, for she has 
more claim te pity than unkindness.” 

‘© That woman has a heart,” thought Lennox, as 
the carriage drove off, ‘‘perhaps a wronged and bleed- 
ing one. Now to Willoughby, he will be able to ex- 

- ** Thank Heaven, you are come at last,”’ said Wil-| 
loughby, as Lennox entered the room he was pacing, 
** what news—did she recognize me?” 

** Who?” 

** Who—why Constance Estelle, your rara avis of 
a Prima Donna. Good Heavens, Lennox, was there 
ever any thing so unfortunate as her being here;—if 
Lady Grosvenor should hear the slightest sound of 
this cursed affair, her antiquated notions would break 
off the marriage, and 1 should lose the fortune 
connexion of Ellen—what shall I do?” 

**'To answer you, I must know what sort of ac- 
quaintance you have with Mademoiselle Estelle.” 

**One rather unfavourable to the immediate purity 
of La Vestale,” answered he, with a sneer, ‘‘but sit 
down, and I will tell you the whole affair. 

**You might, perhaps, remember having heard 
me speuk of a severe illness I endured while in Swit- 
zerland, occasioned by a fall from one of their cursed 
Jungfraus. 1 was much hurt, and should probably 
have died, but for the kindness and attention of the 
Pastor, to whose house I was carried. He was an 
humble, inoffensive, gentle christian; beloved by all 
his little flock, and spending his sinless life in the 
native -— which all his hopes or ambition was 
bounded. There, crime was unknown, except by 
name; luxury had not introduced misery and vice into 
the sweet seclusion of the Tyrol; nor envy and hatred 
polluted the hospitable hearts of its quiet villagers. 
Amidst this unpolluted Paradise of the mountains, 
there was a lovely flower blooming, and from this 
Alpine arose the joyous carol of the sweetest bird 


Willoughby paused in momentary emotion, but 
Lennox was not inclined to speak; so he continued 
with a slight smile.—* I thought my days of senti- 
ment and romance were long flown; yet I cannot re- 
call the remembrance of what Constance was then, 
without a sigh;—scarcely past the age of childhood, 
her form and features were yet moulded into sure 
passing beauty, while every unstudied motion was 
mild, yet graceful as her native chamois. Born and 
brought up in the holy sequestration of the valley— 
the snow on Mount Blanc was not more pure and un- 
sullied than every thought and word of her guileless 
heart. Alas! the avalanche which rolls in destruction 
down its side, is not more fearful in its power than 
that heart once roused to passion. © But it avails no- 
thing to look back—soffice it to tell the facts as they 
happened.” 

**Surely, Reginald,” exclaimed Lennox, ‘‘ you 
were not vile enough to abuse the hospitality of the 
father by effecting the ruin of his only child!*? 
bharigs gr 4 tried to laugh. ‘* Why, you know, 
Colonel, I do not pretend to be such a Joseph as 
yourself: besides, the heart of the mountain maid was 
cold and frozen as a gladiator, and had it not melted 
-beneath the sunshine of my passion, she would never 
have known the rapture of being beloved. I taught 
her to be blessed—can she blame me that the plea- 
sures of this world are false and fleeting? But tomy 
tale. It soon became necessary for concealment that 
Constance should fiy with me from her father’s house, 
and here I must not deny her the justice of owning 
that it required all my passionate entreaties, all the 
sophistry { could command, all the power of work 
ing on her feelings which I possessed, to force her 
to this step. Ina state little short of distraction, I 
bore her for ever from her native vale, and from that 
hour Constance was an altered creature. When she 
left her father in his age, she seemed to sever from 
her heart every holy and natural affection; when she 
forsook the happy home of her innocent childhood, 
she cast away with it the playful mirth, the careless, 
confiding simplicity, the softened piety which had 
hitherto marked her the untainted child of solitude 
and nature. She came forth into the world, and drank 
deep of its poisoned cup; she folded the vultures of 
gk and sin to her breast, and alike dared and de- 
ed the censure of God and man.” 

** You naint a neble mind fearfully perverted.” 

Tuis change wasanr thing but towne, the 
dream of my passion was well nigh over, and the 
sweet, refreshing innocence of character which had 
first won my love was gone, nor left a trace behind. 
Like Frankeistein, the modern Prometheus, Ijhad 
formed a creature after my own fancy, and now I 
started in disgust and terror from the wild passion 
and energy I had called into being. My thoughts too, 
begar to revert to my family and my home. I con- 
sidered how unworthily I was passing away the sprin 
time of my days; I burned with emulation when 
heard the names of many a schoolfellowgranking high 
already in the lists of ambition and fathe, and I re- 
solved to break the ignoble bonds that chained me 
there a woman’s slave, and devote myself to the more 
stirring scenes of honourable competition.” 

** Why did you not bring Constance with}you?” 

** Surely you are mad to ask me such a question, 
To what purpose should I bring her hither? She is 
unconscious as a child of the world’s laws and re 
lations, and as uncaring too; devoted alone to one 
object, every thought | feeling centres in this wild 
| idolatry, and she cannot comprehend that others may 

not be asjexclusively bound up init as herself. Bring 
her, do you say? why, my every idea is now Bent to 
avoid being recognised by her. Happily, she does 
not know my real name, and if I can but escape meet- 
ing her until after 1 am married, I shall not so much 
mind it afterwards.” 

‘¢ ut are you sure that after your cruel desertion 
of her, she still regards you with the same affection?” 

‘* Your question shows that you know nothing of 
Constance; hers is a heart that Joves once and for 
ever. Besides, I left her under pretext of soon re- 
turning, and nothing but her impetuous temper could 
have brought her here in search of me. But it is 
time to say adieu. On Saturday I will request you 
to attend Lady Grosvenor’s party to the opera in my 
place, for I shall do my very best to keep clear of 
this fair Tyrolese Syren.” . 

Col. Lennox gladly quitted the presence of Wil- 
loughby, for though they were long and intimately 
acquainted, he felt too shocked by the cold selfish- 
ness of his friend to render his company a ble. 
** And this,” thought he, ‘‘ is the fate of woman. 
The hand of God creates her a thing of purity and 
loveliness, but the Simeon blast of passion breathes 
over the unfolding flower, and the foot of the destroy- 
er tramples its withered leaves upon the earth.” * * 
It was about a week after the above occurrence 
that a blaze of light within, 8nd a crowd of carri 
without, announced to the world that Lady Grosve- 
nor was ‘at home” to her “dear five hundred 
friends,” in her house, at Park Place; and many a 


that ever poured its notes to Heaven.” 


witless joke and would-be clever quiz had Ellen 
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Grosvenor to endure, as she through 
crowded rooms, leaning on the arm of ber intended. 

Why, Ellen,” said he, ‘* Johnson and Wright 
have so altered your rooms, that I hardly know where 
1am, or which way you are leading me. 

‘¢To the music room,” she replied; ‘and guess 
now who you will see there?” 

“I am aot (CEdipus enough to do that; but sure I 
am, nothing lovelier than yourself, Hark! who is 

singing?” 
A That 3 to make the Sphynx unriddle her own 
enigma. Oh, come in; she is singing improvisatore 
—do come in, or we shall lose all.” 

A lady was seated at a harp, over whose golden 
strings her small, white hand strayed carelessly, as 
if unconscious of the melody it awakened. She had 
been asked to sing of love—vunhappy love; and there 
was deep agony expressed in her dark eye, as she 
struck a few wildly mournful chords for symphony. 


Oh! frown not so darkly! Oh! bid me not part 
From all that my life of its wo can beguile! 
From the joy that has shone on my sorrowing heart, 
And the hope that has decked my pale brow with a 
smile! 
Oh! would you extinguish the last ray of light 
That gilded the captive’s abode of despair? 


Oh! would you the rose of the wilderness blight, — 
Whose blossoming made the waste places so fair? 


The flower which is brought from a far distant clime, 
And nursed with the softness which art can supply— 
If snatched from these blessings while yet 1n its prime, 
And restored to its desolate home—it will die. 
So my lone heart was early inured to its fate, 
Till thy smile taught the joy that it knew not before ; 
Oh! spurn it not from you! that frown comes too late— 
Away from you now, its existence is o’er! 


She raised her head as the sad cadence died away, 
and listened with a sickly smile to the flatteries pour- 
ed on her ear. Suddenly her eye flashed, and her 
cheek crimsoned—with a vehement exclamation, she 
sprung from her seat, and rushed through the asto- 
nished crowd. At the door she stopped, and looked 
eagerly on every face, repeating, in accents of inde- 
scribable agony, ‘*I saw him! I saw him!” until 
convinced that her search was vain; with a cry of 
anguish, she sunk down, convulsed and senseless. 

In. the confusion created by this incident, Wil- 
loughby made his way through the thronged stair- 
case, down the entrance into the street, just as Col. 
Lennox was about to enter; he caught his arm, ex- 
claiming— 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Lennox, come with me, and 
help me to arrange something, or that detested Ita- 
lian will be my ruin.” 

** Good Heavens! is Mademoiselle Estelle at Lady 
Grosvenor’s?” 

** Yes—had her there to surprise me agreeably — 
very agreeably, truly! I wish they woald give-her 
a glass of negus, sweetened with arsenic,” 

Willoughby !” 

** Wel! It is enough to make a man mad to be 
so tormented. If once she discovers me, she will 
publish every thing to every body; she has no com- 
mand of herself—none !” 

“ Poor thing!” said Lennox, with a sigh; ‘* but 
come, let us get out of this pouring rain, and I will 
endeavour to aid you, if I can.” 

‘** There’s a fellow leaning against that lamp—send 
him for a coach.” 

‘*1t is a woman—what can take her out in such a 
night?” 

*¢ Pshaw! who cares? you are grown such a Quix- 
ote about women, that”——— 

A cry from the female Lennox had noticed inter- 
rupted his words, as she sprung forward, exclaim- 

Regihald! Reginald! have we met at last?” 

It was Indeed Constance who fell upon his breast; 
firmly impressed with a belief that she had seen her 
lover, she escaped from her carriage, and had wan- 
dered the streets alone amidst the storm, and now 
she lay sobbing in his arms, reckless of the rain 
which poured upon her, unconscious of the time, the 
place, or the contending elements; she only knew, 
she only felt that his arm supported her, and had she 
~ that moment, she would have expired most 

appy. 

ith curses not loud but deep, Willoughby lifted 
her into the coach that Lennox had procured; she 
was perfectly passive in his arms; but when he offer- 
ed to-leave her in the eare of his friend, her feelings 
roused at once, and she clung to him with a force 
that death could scarce relax, 

** Good God! Constance, will you be calm! We 
shall have a scene in the streets next. Come in, Len- 
nox, for you alone can help me in this pretty dilem- 
ma. 

** Where shall I drive to, your honour?” queried 
the coachman. 

‘** The devil knows perhaps, for I am sure I don’t. 
Mademoiselle Estelle—Constance—where do you 
live? Shall the man drive youhome? Constance, 
do you hear.” 

A few inarticulate murmurs were all her reply. 

**Oh! she heeds me no more than the statue yon- 
der. What on earth shall I do; I cannot take her to 
my hotel.” 

«‘Where shall I drive, sir? itis a bitter cold night.” 

** Drive to h—ll, if you will, for I know of no 
other place.” 

‘** Hush, for shame, Willoughby. Here, my good 
friend, drive to South Moulton street. Quick, and I 
will pay you well.” 

** All right, your honour.”” And the coach rattled 
briskly on, while those within kept an unbroken 


silenee. Constance Jay like a hushed infant on its 
mother’s breast, her arms locked around the neck of 
Willoughby, and the large tears falting slowly trom 
her closed eyes upon hishand. He was wrapped in 
sullen meditation, and Lennox was mournfully mus- 
ing on the misery that awaited the beautiful being 
betore him. At last the carriage stopped at the 
apartments of Colonel Lennox, and Willoughby ear- 
ried Constance in and laid her on the sofa, 

«“ Mademoiselle Estelle,” said Lennox softly, “you 
are very wet, your tight dress is saturated with rain; 
let me call my housekeeper to assist you.” 

‘¢ No, no,” replied Willoughby impatiently, ‘do 
not let us have servants with their g9ssiping tongues, 
the affair will be bruited enough as it is. Constance,” 
he continued more gently, as he sat down by her, 
and put back the long damp rings of her hair, ‘*Con- 
stance, tell me, can [ aid you in any thing; if my 
services can avail you, they shall freely be given?” 

*¢Oh! Reginald, where have you been uway this 
long, long time; my heart was wearied almost to 
breaking for your stay; but I have you now, and the 
past is as a forgotten dream.” 

‘© We have indeed been long parted, Constance, 
and far better had it been for both that we had never 
met again. ‘Things are changed since then. We 
are not now on the green hills ot Tyrol, nor amongst 
the untrodden solitudes of the Alps; here man strives 
with man for mastery, and love and romance dwell 
here but in fiction or fancy.” * 

‘¢ Oh! let us fly then from this heartless, hateful 


}world. Let us find an habitation and walk of our 


own, and make our heaven in each other.” 

** You talk toolishly, Constance; things are not 
more changed than are we ourselves. | have em- 
barked on a sea where all my attention is required, 
where all my hopes, wishes and interests are cen- 


example.” 


that this glare and glitter has any charms for me; 
think you that the homage of a world would be any 
worth without you.” 

An equivocal smile crossed the features of Wil- 
loughby as he replied: ** 1 am obliged to you for 
your regard; but my own interests and those of my 
family, compel me to repeat, that our paths in life 
lay far, very far asunder, and I regret therefore that 
we have met, as it is impossible tor us ever to meet 
again but as strangers.” 

Constance started wildly up and placed her hand 
to her brow: ‘* Do tell me,” she said to Lennox, 
‘* do tell me what he says, for my brain js so stunn- 
ed that I could almost tancy he spoke unkindly.” 

**I do not desire to be unkind,” replied Willough- 
by, delighted to find that his victim began to receive 
the idea he was labouring to impress. ‘*1 shall al- 
ways retain a very sincere regard for you, and ——” 

“Reginald—Reginald—mine own beloved—where 
are you,—speak to me,---for horrid tancies are 
crowding om my brain, and a voice which sounds like 
your’s, but is not, is speaking daggers to my heart! 
Speak, and tell me that*your love is unalterable as 
my own,—your heart as unchanging as this which 
beats for you alone. Speak to me—this silence dis- 
tracts me—by all my love and sufferings for you, 
speak to me,—as you were born of womau,—say but 
one word,—by your hopes of Heaven—as you would 
save me from maduess—speak—speak to me.” 

Even the stern heart ot Willoughby was melted 
at the fearful agony of the poor girl, and he strove 
to soothe her into some composure; but he might as 
well have preached patience to the whirlwind; she 
had received the dreadful idea of his desertion into 
her heart, and it shook her slight frame almost to 
dissolution. 

**Be patient, Constance, and hear me,”—said he; 
*‘you have protessed an affection for me,—would you 
then desire to mar all my prospects and stand be- 
tween me and my best interests’”’ 

The poor girl gasped with anguish at this selfish 
appeal to her feelings, and answered him in powerful 
emotion, 

“I injure you! Gracious God! can you be so eruel? 
do you not know that for you I would give up my all 
on earth,—to serve you 1 would renounce my hopes 
of Heaven.” Think not that 1 desire to share your 
rank or splendour,—oh no;—give to the world all 
your me, all your attention, bestow on others more 
gilted than myself your smiles and company—only 
give to me your love, I ask for nothing but your heart 
—let me but follow your fortunes as a menial, as a 
slave; so you will but love me, what care I for the 
opinions of the world.— You are my world—you are 
my all,—cast me not away—despise not mine agony, 
—lhave mercy ona breaking heart!” 

She would haye fallen at his feet, but he upheld 
her, and putting her coldly aside, said— 

“It is impossible—I repeat to you that I have 
friends whose interest it is my duty to consult.” 

‘‘And do they bid you trample thus on the heart 
that adores you!—Almighty God! had I not once a 
father and friends—had | not once a home and coun- 
try! NowTI have none, I am an outcast and a stran- 
ger, and but for you I am alone upon this earth- for- 
sake me not, oh? mine only love, have pity on my 
wretchedness, for it is greater than I can bear.” 

Willoughby turned to Lennox and said, ‘‘come to 
me as soon as you ean—farewellnow.” 

He tarned to go, but Constance sprang before him. 

‘Go then,” she exclaimed, dashing her arms fran- 
ticly to Heaven, “go, but trample first over my heart, 
for you cannot crush it more!” She fel] betore the 


threshold of the apartment, and Willoughby taking 
| advantage of her transient insensibility, hastily stept 


tred, and you have not been wanting to follow my 


‘*It was but to meet with you. Oh! think you 


past her and quitted the house. Lennox hastened to 
raise the wretched sufferer, a hail inthe carpet had 
slightly wounded her marble brow, and the blood 
trickling slowly down her face, recalled her to life 
and misery. Lennox called his housekeeper to his 
assistance, and they laid her on the sofa and chafed 
her frozen limbs; sne was perfectly passive—she ut- 
tered no complaint, nor shed a single tear, but the 
calmness of her despair was dreadful indeed. Colonel 
Lennox was a soldier, and had seen the carnage of 
many a battle field; but he thought the mute agony of 
that forsaken girl more terrible to look upon.—And 
that man will return to his home and lay his head 
upon his pillow, rejoicing in the manly exploit of hav- 
ing stabbed a trusting, helpless woman’s heart!—does 
he deserveto be happy? * * * * 

The following morning saw Lennox an early visi- 
tor at Willoughby’s Hotel; he found him engaged in 
giving directions concerning his approaching mar- 
riage, and laughing lightly as if there was not a care 
on his mind nor a cloud on his brow. 

‘*Ha, Lennox, I am glad you have come, wait one 
moment and I will attend you.”—‘*Now,” he con- 
tinued, when the others had departed, ** what news 
of this fair Dido?” 

‘1 do not envy your mirth, Mr. Willoughby— 
Mademoiselle Estelle was conveyed home this morn- 
ing in a very dangerous state.” 

“Oh! women have died and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love; but to business—see, here is 
a locket that I wish you to return to Constance, and 
get back for me certain letters that I was foolish 
enough to write her,—I do not wish to leave behind 
a trace of my former folly.” 

**You had better ask them for yourself—the least 
you owe her is to say farewell.” 

**Oh! no, it would hurt my feelings and could do no 
good—you must assure her that nothing but hard ne- 
cessity could induce me to leave her, &e. Xe. and 
any other lies you like to make out; and I say, Len- 
nox, you seem to have a fancy for this disconsolate 
maiden; now’s your time to make up to her, for 
there’s many a tennis ball caught at the rebound.” 

**Mr. Willoughby,” said Lennox, rising, ‘* your 
selfish, mercenary feeling, and cruel policy, has made 
me think worse of mankind than I ever did before. 
I tell you very frankly, that I execute this commis- 
sion only in the hopes of benefitting your victim, by 
letting her behold what a low, groveiling creature 
she has been unhappy enough to love. hen this 
is done, our friendship is ended,” 

With a heavy heart Lennox pursued his way to 
May Fair; and when the man opened the door, he 
almost dreaded to ask him of his mistress. 

Mrs. Walton, the elderly chaperon, whom he had 
first beheld at the theatre, came down, and begged 
him to walk up stairs. ‘*She has never spoken or 
moved since her return; alas! Sir, I am afraid she is 
dying!” 


Thrown across the bed, pale and cold as the white | 


linen which enfolded her, Iay the unhappy Constance: 
her long dark hair fell around her like a pall, and 
when Lennox first beheld her, he breathed a thanks- 
giving that her spirit had escaped from the misery 
of earth: but she was not dead, and when he breath- 
ed the one name that alone filled her heart, she start- 
ed to sense and motion. With a faltering voice 
Lennox executed his commission, and placed in her 
hand the locket of hair and blue riband with which it 
had been worn. She looked sadly on it. 

‘©Oh! when I cut him this, how little did I anti- 
cipate this hour! Look, (and she drew a similar 
pledge from her bosom, ) see this little lock of ches- 
nut hair; from the hour it was given it has never left 
the sanctuary of my breast; in sorrow and in pain I 
have pressed it to my heart, and felt comforted; when 
the memory of my home has risen before me, I have 
kissed this, and forgotten all beside; in the stunning 
hour when I first stood, compelled by motives strong 
as death, a candidate for public applause, even then 
I felt this laying on my heart, and L remembered that 
there was one who would love me still, and I wept 
no more. I will not part with it; this at least can 
never change, and it shall lay in my besom till Idie. 
Say to him that my affection is not as the veering 
wind; even his cruel falsehood cannot change my 
love.”? 


‘¢ Will you return his letters?” 

‘*No: he shall not have the pleasure to see how 
they have been worn by the throbbing of my heart; 
how my tears and kisses have effaced their characters. 
Let this satisfy him.”? She threw them in the flames, 
and watched their consuming without a sigh; when 
the last spark was vanished, she fell again on the bed 
in a passion of tears. 

“ Mademoiselle Estelle,” said Lennox, ** I con- 
jure you to control yourself, and forget a man who 
is so far unworthy of your love, that at this very hour 
he is courting the lady whom another week will see 
his wife. Let me entreat—” 

She started up. ‘* What did you say?” 

‘ He repeated his words; she walked slowly up to 
im— 

‘*In the name of the eternal God, have you spoken 
the truth?” 

** So may he help me in my utmost need!” 

She folded her arms over her breast. ‘It is 
over,” were all the words she spoke; but there was 
a frightful change passed her features. Lennox 
would have spoken, but he felt strangely awed by 
the impressive, deadened expression of her eye,— 
The door opened, and Mrs. Walton came in. 

‘* Signora,” she said, ‘* the manager of the o 
has sent again to know if we have the physician’s 


** Tell him I will certainly appear to-night, and 
bid Floranthe prepare my dress at once, for the time 
is short.” ‘* Farewell, Sir, accept my thanks for 
your friendly feelings; say to him for me, that we 
shall surely meet again,” | 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake—” 

** Stay—there remains this, (she sna the slight 

Iden chain from her 

er feet, ) the last tie that bound us is severed. Fare 
you well.” 

It was long past midnight, yet a small party of 
men were still assembled in an inner room of a 
cious mansion in St. James’ street, London. No- 
thing could exceed the gorgeous splendour’ of the 
apartment; art and luxury seemed to have outdone 
themselves in its decoration; but the haggard group 
assembled there recked nothing of its magnificence. 
Seated at a Rouge et Voir table, was a man of noble 
mien, on whose desperate play the attentionof the 
others seemed fixed; his brow was livid, and the large 
gouts of agony rolled heavily over it; his ashy lips 
were forcibly compressed, as if he dreaded that the 
curses which rose from his heart might find a vent; 
and though his dilated eyeballs were strained upon 
the cards, their power of vision was almost lost in 
the overwhelming horror of his mind. Those who 
sat with him had the composed, cold look of profes- 
sional gamesters; yet even their wonder seemed par- 
tially roused by the tremendous stakes of the other, 
and they suspended their own play to wateh the 
issue of the final set made by him. Behind the chair 
of the player, stood a tall interesting youth, whose 
actions belied his mild appearance; for it was evident 
that he had throughout the evening, urged on the 
unhappy loser to try again and again, supplying him 
with money as fast as he could lose it. He now bent 
forward and whispered words of encouragement. 

** The red has been very unfortunate; try a stake 
on black; my life on it, you win. Here, double your 
set, and'you will redeem all.” 

**T have lost all,” hoarsely murmured the player. 

‘*Pshaw! Willoughby, be a man,—if you leave 
now, you are lost,—try once more,—here is a note 
for what will cover all your losses,—put your hand 
to this I. O. U., and we are square. 

The despairing gamester glanced vacantly on the 
bill; its prodigious amount startled even him, and 
he put it back. : 

Why, Willoughby,” continued the tempter 
‘* you are grown childish,—you are in for it already 
beyond hope, except by one lucky hit. Remember 
Ellen, you have beggared her.” 

These last veel were spoken so deep and low 
that he to whom they were addressed alone heard 
them. He started convulsively, and seizing the pa- 

r offered, signed without looking at it, then gras 
ing the bill of exchange, set it on the black. The 
boy smiled, and leaning back gave a momentary sign 
to the dealer. The cards were made and cut, **/ouge 
et la coleur perd,” was the hopeless ery, aud 
the pitiless rake of the croupier swept away the last 
hope of the ruined gamester. From the moment 
when he had staked the money, Willoughby had 
closed his eyes, nor did he move a single muscle till 
he heard the decision; then he smiled. Oh! the 
wildest burst of despair is powerless to the ghastly 
smile which distorts the features of a gamester. He 
knows that he is ruined beyond hope or redress,— 
he remembers that the curses of those whom he has 
undone await him,—he wishes that the earth would 
yawn and hide him from the desolation he has made, 
—he curses the cards, himself and his God in his 
despairing soul;—yet he smiles!—that withering 
smile, like the hand writing on the wall, silently tells 
of destruction and death. The young man who had 
urged this awful crisis, now drew him away from 
the table, and supported him from the Pandemonium 
into an outer room. He did not attempt to speak, 
for to name comfort was mockery, and it was unne- 
cessary to repeat the certainty of his ruin, Wil- 
loughby was the first to break the silence. 

‘*Lindsay,” he said hoarsely, ‘leave me now. To- 
morrow,” and he repeated his hideous smile, ** to- 
morrow, I will settle all.” 

*“*Come, Mr. Willoughby, you must go home— 
home to your wife.” 

*“*T have no home—I have no wife,” howled the 
despairing wretch, ‘‘I desire to hear of none. Go 
you, and tell her, who was once my wife, that the 
wretch who has long neglected, has now beggared 
her! That he has repaid her trusting liberality by 
ruining her. ‘Tell her the bed she rests her aching 
head upon, will to-morrow be seized from under 
her. ‘Tell her that her baby may ery in vain for 
bread.” 

‘‘Oh, hush—be patient, be calm.” 

Willoughby started as if an arrow had pierced his 
heart, and groaned heavily:—‘‘ Once I said those 
very words to one whose agony was equal to mine 
now,—Oh, Constance, you are fearfully avenged.” 

Lindsay shivered, and replied hurriedly—** It is 
very late and cold—come, Willoughby, you had bet- 
ter go home.” 

e agony of the unhappy man burst out again at 
the mention of home. ‘‘ Home! my home is in 
—— ha, ha,””—and he laughed aloud—*‘ tell Ellen 
that lam gone there; and bid her stir the coals be- 
neath me with her tears and curses.” 

The loud tones of his voice attracted a passer-by— 
for they had reached the steps as he spoke—and, as 
if attracted Aa he stopped short and looked 


steadfastly at Willoughby and his companion. 
“Good heavens! inald Willoughby—is it, can 
it be you?” 


certificate of your inability to appear. He says—” 


Colonel Lennox !”” 
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Grosvenor to endure, as she passed through the 
crowded rooms, leaning on the arm of her intended. 
«Why, Ellen,” said he, ‘Johnson and Wright 
have so altered your rooms, that I hardly know where 
i ay y re leading me.”’ 
Lam, or which way you are leading me. 
the music room,” replied; and guess 
y i » there?’ 
now who you will see t 
‘<] am not CEdipus enough to do that; but sure I 
am, nothing lovelier than yourself. Hark! who is 
at singing: ‘ 
ba That is to make the Sphynx unriddle her own 
enigma. Oh, come in; she is singing improvisatore 
gma. 
—do come in, or we shall lose all.” 
A lady was seated at a harp, over whose golden 


strings her 
if unconscious of the 


melody it awakened. She had 


been asked to sing of love—unhappy love; and there | and put 
was deep agony expressed in her dark eye, as she 


struck a few wildly mournful chords for symphony. 


Ob! frown not so darkly! Oh! bid me not part 
From all that my life of its wo can beguile! 
From the joy that has shone on my sorrowing heart, 


And the hope that has decked my pale brow with a 


smile! 


Oh! would you extinguish the last ray of light 
That gilded the captive’s abode ot despair? 

Oh! would you the rose of the wilderness blight, — 
Whose blossoming made the waste places so fair? 


The flower which is brought from a far distant clime, 
And nursed with the softness which art can supply— 

If snatched from these blessings While yet 11: 1ts prime, 
And restored to its desolate’ home—it will die. 


So my lone heart was early inured to its fate, 
Till thy smile taught the joy that it knew not before ; 
Oh! spurn it not from you! that frown comes too late— 
Away from you now, its existence is o'er! 


She raised her head as the sad cadence died away, | 


and listened with a sickly smile to the flatteries pour- 
ed onher ear. Suddenly her eye flashed, and her 
cheek crimsoned—with a vehement exclamation, she 
sprung from her seat, and rushed through the asto- 
nished crowd. At the door she stopped,and looked 
eagerly on every face, repeating, in accents of inde- 
scribable agony, ‘‘I saw him! I saw him!” until 
convinced that her search was vain; with a cry of 
anguish, she sunk down, convulsed and senseless. — 
In the confusion created by this incident, Wil- 
loughby made his way through the thronged stair- 
ease, down the entrance into the street, just as Col. 


Lennox was about to enter; he caught his arm, ex- | 


claiming— 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Lennox, come with me, and 
help me to arrange something, or that detested Ita- 
lian will be my ruin.” 

‘* Good Heavens! is Mademoiselle Estelle at Lady 
Grosvenor’s?” 

“ Yes—had her there to surprise me agreeably— 
very agreeably, truly! I wish they woald give her 
a glass of negus, sweetened with arsenic.” 

** Willoughby!” 

‘“*Well! [tis enough to make a man mad to be 
so tormented, If once she discovers me, she will 
publish every thing to every body; she has no com- 
mand of herself—none!” 

“ Poor thing!” said Lennox, with a sigh; ‘* but 
come, let us get out of this pouring rain, and | will 
endeavour to aid you, if I ean.” 

** There’s a fellow leaning against that lamp—send 
him for a coach.” 

**It is a woman—what can take her out in such a 
night?” 

‘* Pshaw! who cares? you are grown such a Quix- 
ote about women, that” 

A cry from the female Lennox had noticed inter- 
rupted his words, as she sprung forward, exclaim- 
ing— 

** Reginald! Reginald! have we met at Jast?”’ 

It was indeed Constance who fell upon his breast; 
firmly impressed with a belief that she had seen her 
lover, she escaped from her carriage, and had wan- 
dered the streets alone amidst the storm, and now 
she lay sobbing in his arms, reckless of the rain 
which poured upon her, unconscious of the time, the 
place, or the contending elements; she only knew, 
she only felt that his arm supported her, and had she 
died that moment, she would have expired most 
happy. 

With curses not loud but deep, Willoughby lifted 
her into the coach that Lennox had procured; she 
was perfectly passive in his arms; but when he offer- 
ed to leave her in the care of his friend, her feelings 
roused at once, and she clung to him with a force 
that death could scarce relax. 

** Good God! Constance, will you be calm! We 
shall have a scene in the streets next. Come in, Len- 
nox, for you alone can help me in this pretty dilem- 
ma. 

** Where shall I drive to, your honour?” queried 
the coachman. 


** The devil knows perhaps,for I am sure I don’t. | 
Mademoiselle Estelle—Constance—where do you | 
Constance, | 

| father and friends—had | not once a home and coun- 


live? Shall the man drive you home? 
do you hear.” 
A few inarticulate murmurs were all her reply. 


**Oh! she heeds me no more than the statue yon- 
der. 


my hotel,” 


‘*Where shall I drive, sir? it is a bitter cold night.” | 
“Drive to h—ll, if you will, for I know of no | 


other place.” 


‘Hush, for shame, Willoughby. Here, my good 
friend, drive to South Moulton street. Quick, and I 
will pay you well.” 

** All right, your honour.” And the coach rattled 
briskly on, while those within kept an unbroken 


small, white hand strayed carelessly, as 


| by 


What on earth shall I do; I cannot take her to | 


silenee. Constance lay like a hushed infant on its 


mother’s breast, her arms locked around the neck ol 


Willoughby, and the large tears falling slowly trom 
her closed eyes upon his hand. He was wrapped in 
sullen meditation, and Lennox was mournfully mus- 
‘ing on the misery that awaited the beautiful being 
\betore him. At last the carriage stopped at the 
| apartments of Colonel Lennox, and W illoughby care 
| ried Constance in and Jaid her on the sofa. 

“ Mademoiselle Estelle,” said Lennox softly, “you 
are very wet, your light dress is saturated with rain; 
let me call my housekeeper to assist you.” 
| * No, no,” replied W illoughby impatiently, ‘‘do 
| not let us have servants with their gossiping tongues, 
| the affair will be bruited enough as it is, Constance,” 
‘he coutinued more gently, as he sat down by her, 
ut back the long damp rings of her hair, ‘*Con- 
stance, tell me, can f aid you in any thing; if my 
services can avail you, they shall freely be given?” 


long, long ume; my heart was wearied almost to 
breaking for your slay; but I have you now, and the 
past is as a forgotten dream. 
|” ** We have indeed been long parted, Constance, 
| and far better had it been for both that we had never 
| met again. ‘Things are changed since then, We 
| are not now on the green hills of Tyrol, nor amongst 
| the untrodden solitudes of the Alps; here man strives 
with man for mastery, and love and romance dwell 
here but in fiction or lanéy.” 

‘*Oh! let us fly then from this heartless, hateful 
'world. Let us find an habitation and walk of our 
| own, and make our heaven in each other.” 
| ** You talk toolishly, Constance; things are not 
' more changed than are we ourselves. 1 have em- 
barked on a sea where all my attention is required, 
where all my hopes, wishes and interests are cen- 
tred, and you have not been wanting to follow my 
example,” 

‘*It was but to meet with you. Oh! think you 
that this glare and glitter has any charms for me; 
think you that the homage of a world would be any 
worth without you.” 

An equivocal. smile crossed the features of Wil- 
| loughby as he replied: ‘¢1 am obliged to you for 
your regard; but my own interests and those of my 
family, compel me to repeat, that our paths in life 
| lay far, very far asunder, and I regret therefore that 
we have met, as it is impossible for us ever to meet 
again but as strangers.” 
| Constance started wildly up and placed her hand 
'to her brow: ** Do tell me,” she said to Lennox, 

‘** do tell me what he says, for my brain is so stunn- 
ed that I could almost taney he spoke unkindly.” 
| . **1 do not desire to be unkind,” replied Wiliough- 
, delighted to find that his victim began to receive 
| the idea he was labouring to impress. ‘1 shall al- 
ways retain a very sincere regard for you, and - 

“ Reginald—Reginald—mine own beloved —where 
are you,—speak to me,---for horrid fancies are 
| crowding on my brain, and a voice which sounds like 
| your’s, but is not, is speaking daggers to my heart! 
Speak, and tell me that your love is unalterable as 
my own,—your heart as unchanging as this which 
| beats for you alone. Speak to me—this silence dis- 
‘tracts me—by all my love and sufferings for you, 
speak to me,—as you were born of woman,—say but 
one word,—by your hopes of Heaven—as you would 
save me from madness—speak—speak to me.” 

Even the stern heart of Willoughby was melted 
at the fearful agony of the poor girl, and he strove 


| to soothe her into some composure; but he might as 


| well have preached patience to the whirlwind; she 
had received the dreadful idea of his desertion into 
her heart, and it shook her slight frame almost to 
dissolution. 

**Be patient, Constance, and hear me,”—said he; 
**you have professed an affection for me,—would you 
then desire to mar all my prospects and stand be- 
tween me and my best interests?”’ 

The poor girl gasped with anguish at this selfish 
appeal to her feelings, and answered him in powerful 
emotion, 

“I injure you! Gracious God! can you be so eruel? 
do you not know that for you I would give up my all 
on earth,—to serve you | would renounce my hopes 
of Heaven.” ‘Think not that L desire to share your 
rank or splendour,—oh no;—give to the world all 
your time, all your attention, bestow on others more 
gifted than myself your smiles and company—enly 
give to me your love, I ask for nothing but your heart 
—let me but follow your fortunes as a mevial, as a 
slave; so you will but love me, what care I for the 
opinions of the world.— You are my world—you are 
my all,—cast me not away—despise not mine agony, 
—have mercy ona breaking heart!” 

She would have fallen at his feet, but he upheld 
her, and putting her coldly aside, said— 

‘lt is impossible—I repeat to you that I have 
friends whose interest it is my duty to consult.” 

**And do they bid you trample thus on the heart 
that adores you!—Almighty God! had I not once a 


|try! Now have none, I am an outcast and a stran- 
ger, and but tor you I am alone upon this earth- for- 
sake me not, oh! mine only love, have pity on my 
| wretchedness, for it is greater than Iean bear.” 
Willoughby turned to Lennox and said, *‘come to 
me 2s soon aS you ¢an—farewell now.” 
| He turned to go, but Constance sprang before him. 
| Go then,” she exclaimed, dashing her arms fran- 
| ticly to Heaven, “go, but trample first over my heart, 
for you cannot crush it more!” She fell before the 
| threshold of the 
| advantage of her 
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‘Oh! Reginald, where have you been away this 


past her and quitted the house. Lennox hastened to 
raise the wretched sufferer, & nail in the carpet had 
slightly wounded her marble brow, and the blood 
trickling slowly down her face, recalled her to life 
and misery. Lennox called his housekeeper to his 
assistance, and they laid her on the sofa and chafed 
her frozen limbs; sane was perfectly passive—she ut- 
tered no complaint, nor shed a single tear, but the 
calmness of her despair was dreadful indeed. Colonel} 


Hennox was a soldier, and had seen the carnage of 
many a battle field; but he thought the mute agony of 


that forsaken girl more terrible to look upon.—And 
that man will return to his home and lay his head 
upon his pillow, rejoicing in the manly exploit of hay- 
he deserve to be happy? 

The following morning saw Lennox an early visi- 
tor at Willoughby’s Hotel; he found him engaged in 
giving directions concerning his approaching mar- 
riage, and laughing lightly as if there was not a care 
on his mind nor a cloud on his brow. ’ 

‘‘Ha, Lennox, Iam glad you have come, wait one 
moment and I will attend you.”—‘*Now,” he con- 
tinued, when the others had departed, ** what news 
of this fair Dido?” 4 

“| do not envy your mirth, Mr. Willoughby— 
Mademoiselle Estelle was conveyed home this morn- 
ing in a very dangerous state.” 

‘‘Ob! women have died and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love; but to business—see, here is 
a locket that I wish you to return to Constance, and 
get back for me certain letters that 1 was foolish 
enough to write her,—lI do not wish to leave behind 
a trace of my former folly.” 

‘You had better ask them for yourself—the least 
you owe her is to say farewell.” _ 

**Oh! no, it would hurt my feelings and could dono 
good—you must assure her that nothing but hard ne- 
cessity could induce me to leave her, &e. &e. and 
any other lies you like to make out; and I say, Len- 
nox, you seem to have a fancy for this disconsolate 
maiden; now’s your time to make up to her, for 
there’s many a tennis ball caught at the rebound,” 

‘*Mr. Willoughby,” said Lennox, rising, ‘* your 
selfish, mercenary feeling, and cruel policy, has made 
me think worse of mankind than I ever did before. 
I tell you very frankly, that I execute this commis- 
sion only in the hopes of benefitting your victim, by 
letting her behold what a low, grovelling creature 
she has been unhappy enough to love. When this 
is done, our friendship is ended.” 

With a heavy heart Lennox pursued his way to 
May Fair; and when the man opened the door, he 
almost dreaded to ask him of his mistress. 

Mrs. Walton, the elderly chaperon, whom he had 
first beheld at the theatre, came down, and begged 
him to walk up stairs. ‘*She has never spoken or 
moved since her return; alas! Sir, I am afraid she is 


dying 


linen which enfolded her, lay the unhappy Constance: 
her long dark hair fell around her like a pall, and 
when Lennox first beheld her, he breathed a thanks- 
giving that her spirit had escaped from the misery 
of earth: but she was not dead, and when he breath- 
ed the one name that alone filled her heart, she start- 
ed to sense and motion. With a faltering voice 
Lennox executed his commission, and placed in her 
hand the locket of hair and blue riband with which it 
had been worn. She looked sadly on it. 

**Oh! when I cut him this, how Jittle did I anti- 
cipate this hour! Look, (and she drew a similar 
pledge from her bosom, ) see this little lock of ches- 
nut hair; from the hour it was given it has never left 
the sanctuary of my breast; in sorrow and in pain I 
have pressed it to my heart, and felt comforted; when 
the memory of my home has risen before me, I have 
kissed this, and forgotten all beside; in the stunning 
hour when I first stood, compelled by motives strong 
as death, a candidate for public applause, even then 
1 felt this laying on my heart, and | remembered that 
there was one who would love me still, and I wept 
no more. I will not part with it; this at least can 
never change, and it shall lay in my besom till I die. 
Say to him that my affection is not as the veering 
wind; even his cruel falsehood cannot change my 
love.” 

** Will you return his letters?” 

** No: he shall not have the pleasure to see how 


jure you to control yourself, and forget 


they have been worn by the throbbing of my heart: 

how my tears and kisses have effaced their characters. 
Let this satisfy him.” She threw them in the flames, 


and watched their consuming without a sigh; when | 
| the Jast spark was vanished, she fell again on the bed 


in a passion of tears. 


“ Mademoiselle Estelle,” said Lennox, ‘I con- 


aman who 
is $0 far unworthy of your love, that at this very hour 
he is courting the lady whom another week will see 
his wife. Let me entreat—” 

She started up. ‘* What did you say?” 

_He repeated his words; she walked slowly up to 
him— 

** In the name of the eternal God, hav 
the truth?” 


** So may he help me in my utmost need!” 


e you spoken 


She folded her arms over her breast *€ It is 
over,” were all the words she spoke; but there was 
a frightful change psssed her features. Lennox 


would have spoken, but he felt strap 
the impressive, deadened expression 
rhe door opened, and Mrs. Walton c 


gely awed by 
ot her eye,— 
ame in. 


apartment, and Willoughby taking 
transient insensibility, hastily stept | certificate 


Signora,” she said, the manage 
| bas sent again to know if we h 
of your inability to ap 


r of the opera 


ave the physician’s 
pear. He says—” 


*s heart! — 
ing stabbed a trusting, He Ipless woman ohe art . does 


Thrown across the bed, pale and cold as the white | 


“Tell him I will certainly appear to-night, »., 
bid Floranthe prepare my dress at once, for the ti ~ 
is short.” ** Farewell, Sir, accept my thanks rm. 
your friendly feelings; say to Aim for me, tha > 
shall surely meet again.” 

** For heaven’s sake—”’ 

** Stay—there remains this, (she snapped the slivy, 
golden chain from her neck, and threw it be = 
her feet, ) the last tie that bound us is severed, Par 
you well,” 

It was long past midnight, yet a small party of 
men were still assembled in an inner room of 9 ams. 
cious mansion in St. James’ street, London, No. 
thing could exceed the gorgeous splendour of th 
apartment; art and luxury seemed to have outdone 
themselves in its decoration; but the haggard group 
assembled there recked nothing of its magnificence 
Seated ata Rouge et Noir table, was a man of noble 
mien, on whose desperate play the attention of th 
others seemed fixed; his brow was livid, and the large 
gouts of agony rolled heavily over it; his ashy lin 
were forcibly compressed, as if he dreaded that the 
curses which rose from his heart might find a vent 
and though his dilated eyeballs were strained upon 
the cards, their power of vision was almost lost in 
the overwhelming horror of his mind. Those who 
sat with him had the composed, cold look of profes. 
sional gamesters; yet even their wonder seemed pare 
tially roused by the tremendous stakes of the other 
and they suspended their own play to wateh the 
issue of the final set made by him. Behind the chair 
of the player, stood a tall interesting youth, whose 
actions belied his mild appearance; for it was evident 
that he had throughout the evening, urged on the 
unhappy loser to try again and again, supplying hin 
with money as fast as he could lose it. He now bew 
forward and whispered words of encouragement. 

‘* The red has been very unfortunate; try a stake 
on black; my life on it, you win. Here, double your 
set, and you will redeem all.” , 

**T have lost all,” hoarsely murmured the player, 

**Pshaw! Willoughby, be a man,—if you Jeare 
now, you are lost,—try once more,--here is a note 
for what will cover all your losses,—put your hand 
to this I. O, U., and we are square. 

The despairing gamester glanced vacantly on the 
biil; its prodigious amount startled even him, and 
he put it back. 

“Why, Willoughby,” continued the tempter, 
** you are grown childish,—you are in for it already 
beyond hope, except by one lucky hit. Remember 
Ellen, you have beggared her.” 

These last words were spoken so deep and low 
that he to whom they were addressed alone heard 
them. He started convulsively, and seizing the pa- 
per offered, signed without looking at it, then grasp- 
ing the bill of exchange, set it on the black. The 
boy smiled, and leaning back gave a momentary sign 
to the dealer. The cards were made and cut, “Zouge 


We 


are 


gagne et la coleur perd,” was the hopeless ery, and 


the pitiless rake of the croupier swept away the last 
hope of the ruined gamester. From the moment 
when he had staked the money, Willoughby bad 
closed his eyes, nor did he move a single muscle till 
he heard the decision; then he smiled. Oh! the 
wildest burst of despair is powerless to the ghastly 
smile which distorts the features of a gamester. He 
knows that he is ruined beyond hope or redress,— 
he remembers that the curses of those whom he has 
undone await him,—he wishes that the earth would 
yawn and hide him from the desolation he has made, 
—he curses the cards, himself and his God in his 
despairing soul;—yet he snfiles!—that withering 
smile, like the hand writing on the wal), silently tells 
of destruction and death. The young man who had 
urged this awful crisis, now drew him away from 
the table, and supported him from the Pandemonium 
into an outer room. He did not attempt to speak, 
for to name comfort was mockery, and it was unne- 
cessary to repeat the certainty of his ruin. Wil- 
loughby was the first to break the silence. 

‘‘Lindsay,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘leave me now. To 
morrow,”.and he repeated his hideous smile, “ to- 
morrow, I will settle all.” 

‘*Come, Mr. Willoughby, you must go home— 
home to your wife.” 

‘‘T have no home—I have no wife,” howled the 
despairing wreteh, ‘I desire to hear of none. Go 
you, and tell her, who was once my wife, that the 
wretch who has long neglected, has now beggared 
her! That he has repaid her trusting liberality by 
ruining her. ‘Tell her the bed she rests her aching 
head upon, will to-morrow be seized from under 
her. ‘Tell her that her baby may ery in vain for 
bread.” 


‘<Oh, hush—be patient, be ealm.” OF 

Willoughby started as if an arrow had pierced his 
heart, and groaned heavily:—*‘ Once I said those 
very words to one whose agony was equal to mine 
now,—Oh, Constance, you are fearfully avenged.” 

Lindsay shivered, and replied hurriedly—* It 1s 
very late and cold—come, Willoughby, you had bet- 
ter go home.” ' 

The agony of the unhappy man burst out again at 
the mention of home. ‘** Home! my home is 
—— ha, ha,”’—and he laughed aloud—** tel] Ellen 
that Iam gone there; and bid her stir the coals be- 
neath me with her tears and eurses.” 

The loud tones of his voice attracted a passer-by— 
for they had reached the steps as he spoke—and, as 
if attracted by them, he stopped short and looked 
steadfastly at Willoughby and his companion. — 

« Good heavens! Reginald Willoughby—'s !t, can 
it be you?” 

Colonel Lennox !” 
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j 
They had. not met sinee the marriage of VW llo gh 
}. Lennox had resolved never to be friendh 
hi n spain: hut the agony ol his countenanet 
ith him again; | ‘gon 
vakened his ancient regard, and he said 
¢ Merciful powers how you are changed— ' t fo 
soice, 1 should not have known you: who 1 
th ae Ha you also play ng 
s wretched gan I saw you at t 


pera to-night’ id 
1 indsay eoloured—“* 1 was there a few minutes 


». Col. Lennox, speak to Mr. Willoughby, and per- 
wade him to go home.’ 
Willoughby looked fiercel 
torture me with tha 
1 God! what is the matter 
ll you. 
‘re—I have made my 
byebov an houseless beggar—I have the fiends ol 
Ji cnawing at my vitals; and he—he who has driven 
se on to this, now bids me xo home. rae 
As he spoke, human nature gave Way an 
ture. and he fell senseless on the steps. on "y 
kon d waiti them ata 
ckoned a man who seemed w aiting for the », 
little distance, and whispered to him some words. 
him the old and faithful ser- 
sard him reply 


Mr. Lindsay, are 


xe? I thought 


Again!—why 
t word’” 


ll you » asked Lennox. 


«Listen to me, aud Iw ill te 
sken and brutally used my wil 


Wi 


Lennox recognised in 
sant of his ill-fated friend; and he h 
to Lindsay’s words, 

‘‘ Never fear sir, I will not leave 
second,” 

** Good night, C 
loughby; I wish 
James, remember.” 

‘¢ There is more in this than meets the eye, 
thought Lennox, as the slight form of Lindsay moved 
rapidly away. ‘* Where is it that I have seen that 
boy so frequently of late ’ Oh! Iremember—it must 
be so—gracious Heavens! it is her doing—I will fol- 
low and see.” 

He turned to follow Lindsay, who had eut across 
the Hav Market, and was making rapidly for May 
Fair. ‘The Opera House was long since closed; but 
fragments of bills remained, announcing that Ma- 
demoiselle Estelle had that night played Medea. 

“Ave, even 80,” muttered Lennox, “ who that 
saw her with the blood of her children on her hand 
and brow—who that heard those fiendish tones of tri- 
umphant revenge, could doubt that they came from 
the heart! Love and joy, and even hope may fade 
away, but vengeanee endureth to the end.” 

Lindsay had now gained his place of destination, 
and passing round to a back door, knocked gently; it 
was instantly opened by a female. 

‘Is she still up?” asked he. 

‘Yes, and anxiously awaiting you,—go up.” 

He ascended the stairs with a bounding heart, 
and entered a lady’s boudoir. 
large, but furnished with oriental magnificence—the 
thickly-piled Eastern carpets gave back no footstep, 
nd the pannelled doors turned upon their golden 
hinges without a sound. Blue satin draperies, fringed 


him for a single 


ol. Lennox—good night, Mr. Wil- 
you better—good night, honest 


costly mirrors—several pictures and statues of Claude 
and Angelo were hung against the walls, and bespoke 
the refined taste of the owner, A harp stood in a 
recess, and a Spanish guitar lay by it, but several of 
the strings were broken, and some exotics which 
bloomed beside, had intertwined their silver bells 
around them—it had evidently been mute for many 
lay. Books and drawings lay in profusion on the 
luxurious ottomans; but they lay unopened—frank- 
incense and eassia burned dull upon the golden cen- 
sors, for no hand replenished them; and many an 
Asiatic night warbler trilled his soft notes unheard 
and unheeded by the deity of this voluptuous temple. 
She lay reclined ona pile of swansdown cushions, and 
at her feet was couched an Italian greyhound, around 
whose graceful neck one of her arms reposed; the 
other hand held some fading flowers, on which her 
gaze was so intent that she seemed to count their 
withering leaves. She saw them not, it was seeming 
all; her thoughts were far from this abode of splen- 
Jour, wandering over the green hills of her native 
lyrol. Her head rested on the sopha, and her long 
loosened tresses swept down in dark profusion, con- 
trasting with the snowy bosom they fell upon; that 
snowy breast was not whiter than her cheek—and so 
motionless was her lip and eye, that the group more 
resembled a rare piece of sculpture, than liy ing erca- 
tures of earth. Lindsay stood some minutes unob- 
served, gazing with a flushed cheek on the beautiful 
unare before him—at last he softly spoke her name, 
“ Constance, sweet Constance, are you dreaming 
of Heaven, that you look so like an angel?” . 
** Lindsay, weleome!—what news? is it over? is 
the work complete?” 
A shade of regret passed over his face. 
Rr isindeed! He is ruined beyond redemption. 
There is the bond and judgment you desired that he 
should sign; you are his sole creditor, and to-morrow 
you can, if you will, tarn himself, his wife and child, 
houseless and beggared, upon the world. Oh, Con- 
Stance! God alone knows why you have thus re- 
werheoi the ruin of this mau; for myself, 
dar at passion which has become a part 
pen. being, I would sooner have died than been the 
ot such hopeless destruction. ” 
ouly his first words, and tucned 
of her rare. nt so he saw not the expression 
oa ier brow of strange and mingled feel- 
is he now?” 
ne home.” 

* With who?” 
James,” 


a 


I have for- | 


The room was not | 


with sweeping bullion, were wreathed around the | 


**Enough! you have done well—farewell! Now 
82 home, Lindsay, for you have need of rest.” 
| ** Farewell again!” repeated he, impatiently; 
| “oh! surely I have now accomplished my task, and 
should receive my guerdon—not farewell again, my 
| Own sweet Constance!” 
She repulsed the impassioned boy with a glance 
| that was mixeu of anger, pride and dislike. 
| “Stay!” she said; ‘to-morrow will behold my 
| fondest wish completed; after then, ask of me what 
you will, and I pledge my word to grant it, if Lean. 
Farewell, to-night!” 

*“Oh! no, no, no!” 
_ “Begone!” she repeated, proudly; “or we are 
friends no longer.” 
She left the room as she spoke, and Lindsay slow- 
| ly and sorrowfully bent his steps homeward, out of 
| hamour with her, himself, and all the world. * * 
**Is Mademoiselle Estelle at home?” inquired a 
gentleman at her residence, on the following morn- 
ing, 

Ag is at home, but not yet visible,” was the 
reply. 


| 


**Do me the favour to take her this card, and say 
that I am waiting below.” 

The footman returned. 

** My mistress will see you, sir; walk up, if you 
please,” 

Colonel Lennox,” said Mademoiselle Estelle, 
rising languidly from the sofa as he entered, * this is 
an unexpected honour.” 

Lennox bowed stiffly; yet the stern feelings with 
which he had entered almost gave way as he looked 
upon her features; they were so changed since he had 
seen her, that it was searcely possible to recognise 
her. Her brow was damp, her eye sunken, her lip 
livid, and the beautiful proportions of her form were 
wasted toalmost spectral slightness. She extended 
her hand; he would have declined taking it, but it 
was so pale and transparent that his heart refused: 
her voice was low and meek, and she seemed unable 
to stand from extreme exhaustion. 


** Mademoiselle Estelle, are you aware that Mr. 
Willoughby has been this morning thrown into pri- 
son by a merciless creditor?” 

am.” 

** Mademoiselle Estelle, are you that creditor?” 

“Tam.” 


are deeply involved in his ruin?” 


preparing to leave him and his home for ever, and 

fly to guilt, misery, and irretrievable ruin, in the 

| arms of the false libertine, Lord St. George.” 

| **Great heaven! let me hasten to prevent and save 
her.” 

| ‘Stay, Col. Lennox, and hearme.” She procured 

some drops from a phial near, and swallowed them. 


ADELPHIA ALBUM. 


**Ts it possible! Can you forget, that the innocent | 
| street, and soon it was rapidly whirling Mrs. Wil- 
“Do you mean his wife? She is at this very hour | 


131 


that hour is at hand; come with me, and as you were 
a witness to my agony and wrong, behold also my 
triumph and revenge.” 

Like the bird to which it erst belonged, my “vray 
goose quill” is very mutable; one change more, and 
then, kind reader, [ will trespass on your patience 
no farther. 

A lady was oecupied in assorting and placing 
clothes in an open portmanteau, which stood beside 


her; she was very young and fair, but seemed over. | 
eepest sorrow, for often she would | 
throw away the article she held, and, leaning her | 
head against the box, weep passionately for some | 
minutes, then dashing her tears proudly away, cone | 


come by the d 


tinue her employment. Another female, whose soft 
features and gazelle eyes bespoke her Italian birth, 
was arranging jewels in a casket. 

*‘Be speedy, dear lady—the time is short.” 


not.” 

**You have promised, Madonna.” 

**Yes, yes, Lhave—I will perform. Why should 
I stay with one who despises and forsakes me?” 

She was some minutes silent, then asked—** What 
was it Lord St. George told you?—my brain is dizzy, 
and I remember nothing.” 


**That it would excite suspicion to fetch you him- | 
self,—but that he would send one on whom you might | 


fearlessly rely.” 

“It is well, well,” she answered with a bewilder- 
ed air; ‘I care for nothing now, but to show him that 
Ellen Grosvenor wasnot the heartless, idle plaything 
he took her to be.” 

**They are here, Madonna—are you ready?” 


**Aye, ready to do and die?’ Oh! Beatrice, when 


first he brought me here a rejoicing bride, did I con- | 


template this hour!—But I will not weep,—no, he 
deserves no tears,—he too shall feel the griefs of 
hearts forsaken.” 

A stranger, much muffled in a cloak and cap, was 


waiting in the hall—he seemed to start, when first | 


Ellen approached, but quickly recovering himself, 
said, **Mr. Willoughby sent me for you, Mademoi- 
selle, he has been hurt by a fall.” 

“Who?” cried the weeping lady. 

*“‘Hush!”—remember the servants; will you come? 
The last words were so sofily said, that Ellen felt as 
if she saw a friend before her,—she gave her hand, 
and past through the door almost unconscious of her 
actions.—A carriage was in waiting at the end of the 


* 


loughby from her husband and her home.” 
‘*The low tones of his voice died away; there was 
a pause broken only by Ellen’s sobs,”—at last she 
said,—‘**And my husband—dves he know of this?” 
**No, nor ever shall.” 
**Bat Lord St. George, will he not speak of °— 


| ‘He has nothing to speak of,—many of your let- | 


| ters written to him under the influence of delusion 


| ** My strength is all artificial, you see; but it will | and pride, were suppressed, and never given to him 


last my time, for Jam dying.” 


Col. Lennox started; she smiled faintly: ** Yes, I 
| thank God, my weary race is almost done; the goal 
is in view, and I must not sink now. Have you for- 
gotten the last time that I and Reginald met? We 
have not seen each other since; but we shall surely 
| meet once more, and not again till we meet at the 
| judgment seat of God. Col. Lennox, you may have 

Joved and been beloved, but you know little of such 
love as that I bore for Willoughby; you know how 
he returned it; you know how he cast away and 
crushed the affections of a heart that would have shed 
its blood by drops for him. 
guish of that dreadful night, I deeply swore to be 
so revenged that he should feel my power in his in- 
most soul, and weep drops of blood over my wrongs. 
I prayed to that God to whom vengeance belongeth, 
for lite only until this object was accomplished; up- 
on this hope I have dragged through many a weary 


it has upborne me amidst anguish, dissimulation, 
and disease; it gives me strength now to speak; it 


lay me at peace for ever.” 


| ing ones of a dying creature? Woman, have you no 
sins to be forgiven by your God?” 

| She appeared not to heed him, and continued with 
| terrible emphasis:—‘*‘ He married, but soon his 
thirst for power and preferment involved him in pe- 


ing table, and there he became the prey and dupe of 
sharpers. By means of those riches, which were 
‘uly valuable as they forwarded my revenge, 1 have 
become his chief, his only creditor, and not only his 
possessions, but his person, are in my hands. But 
what is money? while he would have a faithful wife 
to cheer his prison, while the innocent laugh of a 
rosy child gladdened its walls, he would never feel 
the destruction he had brought upon himself; but his 
absence and neglect have so wounded the pride and 
roused the indignation of that wife, that she con- 
templates revenging herself by her own eternal ruin. 
Much falsehood, treachery, and imposition have 
been employed to force her to this step; and even 
though consenting, her heart is all devoted to her 
husband; and when passion has subsided, and she 
learns his ruined and desolate condition, what an- 
guish will enter inte her soul!” 

“ How know you this?” 

“ By the surest means. I procured my own maid 
to be engaged by Mrs. Willoughby, and know, 
through her, every working of her mind. On her Il 
can also depend to preserve her mistress spotless till 
the hour when my purpose shall be consummated; 


During the wild an- | 


hour; it has been food and rest, arid vital air to me; | ©V&": 


will give me soon the power to do, and finally it will | 


| 
‘*¢ And can these horrible feelings be the prevail- 


cuniary embarrassment; this carried him to the gam- | 


—and for die ast, in which a consent tothis wretched 
step was wrung from you,—such an one was substi- 
tuted, as has sent Lord St. George away to the Con- 
linent, to hide his disappointment and failure, and 
left him nothing whereof to boast.” * 

**May God for ever bless you, my preserver;— 
where are we now’”’ 


ly ehild—had even my arguments failed, the sight of 
| his innocent face must have recalled you to yourself. 
| There, press him to your heart—have you known a 
| mother’s love, and would you leave your child?”’ 
| **Take me to my husband—this little cherub shall 
| plead with him to forgive his Ellen.” 

‘*He isalready conscience stricken for his conduct 
| towards you—he knows the arts and Jures that have 
| been employed to ruin you, and of this step shall be 
| forever ignorant; he sees the dreadful effects of gam- 
| ing, and in remorse and anguish has abjured it for 


| was ruined and wretched, but you flew to comfort 
| him—he will bind you more firmly to his heart than 
when he wooed and won your virgin love.” 

**Take, oh! take me to him.” 

«We are here—enter the prison of your husband.” 

Two gentlemen were waiting near, one of whom 
took the child in his arms, while the other supported 

the half fainting form of Ellen Willoughby. Her 
| mysterious guide walked alone and behind—so they 
| entered the jail. 

«¢ Willoughby,” said Col. Lennox, *‘I bring you 
a virtuous, tender wife, whom treachery and false- 
‘hood could not sever from your side, and who clings 
‘to your fortunes the more that they are fallen and 
lone.” 

“Willoughby,” said Lindsay, ** I bring you back 
the entire losses you have made, and restore you the 
deeds of a property as unineumbered as ever; the 
agony you have suffered is not thrown away, if it has 
dragged you from the horrors of a gaming house, 
| and saved you from its ruin.” 

« Almighty God!—who has done this 

«© A friend of yours, unto death,” answered the 
stranger, advancing and dropping the cloak which 
had concealed her, ** one whom nothing but death 
can teach to love you less.” 

Constance !”? 

She raised her eyes, and her pale lips moved in 
prayer. “* Blessed spirit of my sainted father, aid 
your child onee more—one last struggle, and all is 
over.” She advanced to Ellen, and taking her hand, 
laid it gently on her husband’s breast. 

He folded her there, and their little boy hung 
about their knees, lisping his joy in childhood’s en- 
dearing accents. 


**Beatrice,” replied the lady, “1 cannot go, I will | 


**At Kensington, where we are come for your love- | 


When he hears that you no sooner knew he | 


**May God for ever—bless you—both—together !” 
articulated Coastance with great difficulty, as she 
sunk to the floor. Lennox and Lindsay ran to her; 
there was a smile of joy which passeth all under- 
standing on her faded features; it was the last ray of 
reason that ever shone upon them. 
| They bore her home, but she knew them not;— 
| her mind had been strained to a fearful tension, and 
| regained no more its power;—her spirit wandered 
back to the home of her happy childhood, and often 
from her pale lips burst snatches of the wild Ranz 
de \ aches; she talked of her flowers and her birds, 
as if she still sat in sinless innocence at her aged fa- 
ther’s feet; the load of misery which had weighed 
upon her breast from the hour when she left her na- 
tive hills, was forgotten. 
FP Her sins were forgiven, and tranquilly she entered 
| Into rest. Her last breath named her father, and the 
blessed smile which gilded her dy ing face, seemed 
| Ure seal of pardon and peace. ‘The silver bow was 
bent—the golden pitcher broken at the fountain ;”— 
| the spirit of the Tyrolese girl was gone to judgment 
| and surely the eye of Eternal Love would look with 
pity on her errors, and to her “* who had so much 
| loved, much would be forgiven.” 


| 
| 


MY LAST PUPIL.—a rate or Tae pomrnre. 
By Andrew Picken, Author of the “ Domunie’s Lesacy.” 


| It was before I became a real gentleman and inde- 
| pendent portioner of Balgownie Brae, in the West of 
| Seotland, and when [ was nothing but an obscure 
Dominie, (although a licensed minister of the kirk of 
| Scotland, ) and earning my bit of bread by communi- 
cating the rudiments of that learning, which never 
was the making of my own fortune, to young men for 
| the making of theirs, that the first part of my expe- 
rience was obtained in the ways of this wicked 
| world. 
| At that time, the obtaining of a good and respecta- 
ble pupil, who could pay the school wages punetual- 
ly at the quarter’s end, or even the half year, was, as 
may be supposed, always a pleasant and comforting 
event to me; and | not only laboured diligently to 
prepare the minds of my young friends for the 
mighty world, with which they were one day destined 
| to grapple, but it was my way to follow them, after 
I had dispensed them from my hands, with eyes of 
interest and affection, wherever I could trace them 
throughout the various prosperities and adversities 
| which it is the lot of man to encounter on this side 
| of time. If I were to tell all the stories that I could 
narrate of my pupils—and how the world tossed them 
| to and fro during my own life—and how some of 
| them became good, and some declined into evil, not- 
| withstanding all the godly precepts that I delivered 
to them—the world would be much instructed there- 
by. But, as the world cares little for instruction, 
but only for pleasure and amusement, I will withhold 
them all, excepting only the history of my last pupil, 
| in whose fate, indeed, it is quite likely that no one 
| will take half such interest as myself, 


Well--one long afternoon, when my head was quite 
moidered with the weary din of the school, 1 was so 
confused and stupified that I never so much as heard 
the noise of a carriage, which, with prancing horses 
and a real postillion, actually stopped at my poor 
door. Down wentthe steps, with a clatter that made 
all my scholars run to the windows in spite of my 
| utmost authority, and out came a fine lady and an el- 
derly gentleman; and after them a smart lad hepped 
| from the coach, whom native sagacity at once led me 
| to apprehend to be my own trysted pupil. 


The preliminaries were settled between the pa- 
| rents and myself in five minutes after we had been 
all convened in my best apartment. But, with the 
mere pounds and particulars, my business was not 
quite ended; and 1 began to look in the face of the 
| pupil, and of those who accompanied him. I was 
| not so ignorant of this world’s vanity as not to know 
that there must have been some other reason besides 
the fame of my character and qualifications that 
| should bring such grand people to my country domi- 
cile. My surmise was justified by further appear- 
ances. ‘There is something painful to the eye in all 
| incongruities. ‘The lady was not yet more than five 
and twenty, and 1 scarce ever had seen a prettier wo- 
man. ‘The gentleman bordered on fifty, but his look 
indicated a mixture of sensuality, Scottish greed, 
good nature, and imbecility. Yet though the lady 
was pretty, even to fascination, I could not say that 
she commended herself wholly to my approval. I 
knew not then whether it were natural levity, or a 
sort of broken hearted recklessness, that influenced 
her, as if from the habitual consciousness of having 
thrown away, by one act, ail life’s happiness, and 
most of its virtue; but the manner in which she hand- 
ed over her child to my care, though affectionate to 
extravagence, was not such as | should expect from a 
staid and sensible parent. With all this there was, 
even about the carrige and the lady’s habiliments, 
something that bespoke the motives which had rp 
ly brought them to my obscure seminary, and that 
without indicating what ought to have accompanied 
them. As for the boy, Henry, I was not wrong in 
him to be the best of the group. He was 
pretty as his mother, and more manly than his father. 
What need I dwell on particulars —he became my 
pride, and the pride of my school. . 
How I instructed my dear and interesting pupil, 
Henry Fairly, for the several years that he sojourned 
in my humble dwelling, and how I taught him all 
manner of heathen learning, a8 is the fashion, and 
delivered to him many counsels regarding the affairs 


judging 


| = 
| 
| | | | 
a | | 
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i ich he was about to enter, as is 
ys saree bow I talked with him in the 
field, and by the way, of all that men should aim at 
in the perplexities of this world, and all that they 
should eschew in the midst of its temptations—and 
how the thoughtful youth hung upon my words and 
ny inferences—it is not for me with 
to detail. he had 

i is time with me, beho d,a letter came has- 
gt hands, ordering him home with all speed, 
for that all things there were In great disorder, and 
his mother in a dying state. I saw that the time was 
now come when he was to 50 forth to the world, be- 
ing the real prop and hope of his family, and that all 
my counsels were to be put to the proot. Why need 
I tell how we parted, or with what blessings I bless- 
ed him at the little green end before my door? My 
pupils have always been to me the promised seed ot 
my pains taking and my purposes, and even, I may 
say, of the wishes of my heart—albeit, that I ne’er 
had a child of my own. 

It did not fall in my way to learn aught authen- 
tically of Henry Fairly for some considerable time. 


reciprocated 
any boasting 


same tramp, tramp, to sound with painful monotony 
over our heads. 

‘‘No—there are many things that your father does 
not like to speak of, my poor child,” said the old 
man, his look of joyous excitement subsiding into 
pathetic sadness, as he looked upon his daughter, and 
was reminded of his wife. 

‘* For God’s sake, inform me,” said I, ‘ who that 
is that keeps walking about above us in this strange 
manner.” 

The oldest girl now arose, and with a look of heart- 
broken melancholy Jed the way upstairs. Heavens. 
what I felt, when the door was opened, and Henry 
Fairly, my clevér and handsome pupil, stood before 
me. He fixed his hollow death like eyes upon me 
for a moment, and, without uttering a word, threw 
himself into my arms. ’ 

‘© What is this, Henry?” said I, ‘“ Why that 
changed, that ominous look? Why remain by your- 
self in this solitary apartment? Why this appear- 
ance of affecting desolation?” 

‘* Desolation, indeed, my dear, my more than fa- 
ther,” said the youth. ** Little did { think, when I 


At length I journey ed to the city where he had gone 
to live, but the house to which I had been directed 
was all shut up and altered. I could hear nothing 
regarding him such as I wanted to know, and just as 
I was stepping into the coach to leave town, a broken 
down looking man, in deep mourning, passed me, 
leading two pale girls, in the same sombre dress, 
the former of whom] s«arcely recognised as the 
gentleman who, with a beautiful young wife by his 
side, had visited me in his own carriage not five years 
before. 


now above a year dead: every thing had gone wrong 
—yet in the meantime Henry Fairly, from the abili- 
ties he had shown, had been sent out a midshipman 
in a king’s ship, to bring home a fortune for his fa- 
ther and sisters. 

Time still passed on, and naught was heard of 
Henry or his ship, nor did the world take any no- 
tice of the sorrows of his eldest sister Eliza, who 
silently bore the weight of her father’s afflictions and 


her own, as she mourned the absence of the hope and | 


prop of the family at their desolate fireside. But the 
truth soon came out, for, it being then war time, 
while men were slaughtering each other abroad and 
rejoicing for it at home, Henry Fairly’s ship had 
been taken on the high seas, and he was then lying 
in a French prison. 

I now heard something more of the history of this 
unfortunate family. Henry’s mother was the daugh- 
of a man of good family, and when she first eame to 
this part of the country, was counted one of the pret- 
tiest women that had ever stepped on Scottish ground. 
Being instructed, as most daughters are, that to ob- 
tain a rich husband is to obtain every thing, she con- 
sented to become the wife of Mr. Fairly; and he, 
with corresponding folly, imagining that the sweet 
tones of love may, at any time, be sung by a golden 
bird, and that congenial happiness may be bargain- 
ed for and bought by the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, threw his long and saved gains into the lap of 


What had happened to cut off so young and | 
so light hearted a creature, I knew not; but she was | 


went a hopeful boy to sea, that my career was so soon 
to terminate. But yet lam resigned—I am almost 
happy—if L could only hope that when I was gone 
God would prove a protector for my poor, my or- 
phan sisters. ”” 

I soon learned the whole truth—that, in the cold 
damps of the French prison, where my spirited 
Henry had Jain a whole winter, he had caughta ter- 
rible inward disease, that had been slowly eating 
into his frame; that the only relief he had from his 
pain was by constantly keeping on his feet, as long 
as his strength sustained him; and that, in short, io 
a desolate home, and with all his early hopes blast- 
ed, the poor youth was fast walking to his death. I 
do not remember ever meeting with a severer trial 
to my feelings, than what was presented to me at this 
painful moment. The very sense and manliness with 
which the youth spoke, of the unfortunate end of all 
his hopes for the renovating of his family, of the state 
in which he should be forced to leave his beloved 


sisters, and of his sad, sad feelings, on his return | gers, were lost—among the former were Mrs. Ro- 
10me, On finding his father, not only reduced to po- 


verty; but his mind so perfectly broken up as to be 
unable to protect his own children—while | looked 
upon it with pride, as evidencing that the good seed 
I had sown in his mind was not sown to the winds, 
affected me the more deeply for his melancholy 


** And why do you not go below, Henry,” I said, 
“instead of wearying out your solitary hours in this 
naked apartment?” 

** My father cannot bear to see me, sir,” he said; 
**for | remind him so much of my mother that’s | 
gone; and I would not vex my unhappy parent for 
the few days I have to Jive—and so I just walk here | 
in this lonely room, and sometimes [ almost think 
| that my own) sisters neglect me. But grief, you 
| know, sir, is indolent, and 1 will bear up asl can, | 
| for the girls will have enough to suffer when | am 
| dead.” 

There was something awful in the manliness of 


beauty, and dissipated his fortune without a day’s | this resignation, as well asin the terrible expression 


satisfaction. 


Domestic discord, evil report, and | of mortality contending with warm blooded youth, 


jealousy, complete the tale—family ruin, broken | that appeared inthe sunken face of my dying pupil; 


down feelings, and premature death complete the | 


tragedy. 


and as he ever and anon pressed my hand, and thank- 
ed me for my former instruction, which, as he said, 


But the family were to be raised up and renovated | placed earth and heaven in its true light before him. | 


by the energy and abilities of young Henry. At 
least, so said many; and I said it too, in the simplici- 
ty of my heart, until 1 began to bethink me of what 
materials the world is made; although I could not 
deny that blocks may be cut with razors, by that long 


perseverance which blunts away the instrument, up- | 


til its original character is lost and gone. And so I 
heard with joy that Henry had come home, and was 
already with his orphan sisters in the old fashioned 
borough of Netherton. With haste and pleasure | 
arose, and went forth to see him after all his adven- 
tures—for the message I had received was mysteri- | 
ous and unsatistactory. 


When I arrived at the door of the solitary house | 
in which his father now dweit, my admission within 
was not less invested with a silent and ominous mys- 
tery. At length | was permitted entrance into a 
dark back apartment, where sat Henry’s father, hav- 
ing a smail stoup of liquor before him, and appa- 
rently tippling by himself, with the maudlin enjoy- | 
mentof that imbecile sort of misery which, too tar | 
gone for common energy, seeks with infantine ea- | 
gerness this wretched relief from its own thoughts. 
The smile of pleasure, as if insensible to his own 
degradation, with which this ruin of a man recogniz- 


ed me, was to me more shocking than the most ins) —— 


tense expression of despair; as 1 contrasted it with | 
the wan lgok of frigid melancholy which sat upon the 
countenance of the tallest of the growing girls, who | 
cowered by themselves in a corner near the window. | 

“Where is Henry??? 1 enquiredyin anxious dis- 
appointment, 

No answer was given me for a moment; and the 
father looked at the daughter, as if each wished the 
other to answer the question, while | now heard 
distinctly a foot go tramp tramp on the floor over 
our heads. 

_ Take aglass with me,” said Mr. Fairly—push- | 
ing, with a silly expression, a glass towards me: | 
will talk of Henry afterwards.” 

“is he not here? where is he?”—sai j 

“My father does not like to speak of poor Henry,” 
said the eldest girl; and silence again allowed the 


| parents entail upon their children!” 


But when I came to say something of his deceased 
mother, he grasped my arm almost to pain and said, 
**My friend! my more than father! if ever you would | 
do that good in your generation which I shall never | 
live to do, raise your voice wherever you can con 
cerning the miseries that are caused by unequal mar- 
riages for filthy lucre’s sake. My mother was fitted 
to adorn the world—my father was a wise anda wor- 
thy man with his class. You know what has hap- | 
pened—yet you know but in part, for the world will 
never know, as it ought, what miseries the folly of 


Why need I tell what followed between myself 
and Heary—or with what distress we parted, never 
to meet in life—or how I prayed over his still beau- 
tiful remains, when, on coming next to Netherton, I 


| found him a stretched corpse—or how his father was 


hardly able to attend him to the grave? What shall 
Ladd more? The old man is dead—and the orphans, 
beautiful as their mother, are little minded by any 
except myself, for it is not the way of the world to 
care for the unfortunate. 
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*“* PATRON-AGE,” is the Answer to the Acted 
Charade which we inserted in our last number. 


THE SINGER’S OWN BOOK. 
Messsrs. Key, Mielke and Biddle, No. 181 Mar- | 
ket street, have just published a volume with the 
above title, which is calculated to prove a popular 
book. It is embellished with portraits of Moore, 
Catalini, Sinclair, Burns, Garcia, Sontag, Dibdin, 
Patton and Braham, some of the most eminent me- 
lodists and vocalists known. The likenesses for the 
most part are good, and the engraving well executed. 


PHILADELPHIA 


situation. | 


_ identified herself with this great nation which 


—— 


ALBUM. 


It is embellished with another very beautiful engrav- 
ing, representing various theatrical performers in 
their favourite characters. 

The printed matter of the book consists of a selec- 
tion of Songs, 
sung by Messrs. 
and Pearman, and by Mesdames Austin, Knight, 
Feron and Pearman, and by Misses Hughes, Rock, 
Povey, Patton, Kelly and Clara Fisher. The pub- 


lication is got up in the neatest manner, and should | 


be in the possession of all who love a good song or 
admire the best productions of the best song writers, 


The President of the United States, has recog- 
nized Robert Higgins as Vice Consul of his Britannic 


Majesty, for the state of Alabama. 
TERRIBLE CALAMITY—SIXTY LIVES 
LOST! 


Mr. Sanderson, of the Merenants’ Coffee House, 
has received an extra from the office of the Nash- 
ville Republican, containing the following distressing 
Intelligence: 

Saturday Night, April 14, 

“[t is our painful duty to announce one of the 
most awful occurrences that the history of steamboat 
disasters has ever afforded. Several letters have been 
received in town from Memphis, stating the loss of 
the steamer Brandywine, about twenty-five miles 
above that place, and the destruction therewith of 
SIXTY or SEVENTY LIVES, either by drown- 
ing or burning. The news appears to have been 
communicated by Captain Hamilton himself, thus 
leaving no room to doubt its correctness. Eight or 
ten cabin passengers, and fifty or sixty deck passen- 


bert T. Walker and child, and Mr. Robert Stothart, 
of this place. The Brandywine wason her passage 
from New Orleans to Louisville. We understand 
she was insured.” 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Memphis, 
dated April 10, 1832. 

«Capt. Hamilton has arrived here from the wreck 
of the Brandywine, and reports that at 8 o’clock last 
evening, 25 miles above this place, and blowing fresh, 
his boat was discovered to have taken fire on the up- 


| per deck—in one minute, the whole decks were wrap- 


ped in flames, and before it was possible to run her 
ashore, between 50 and 70 of the passengers and crew 
threw themselves into the river and were drowned 
or burned to death, 

‘It is said that Capt. H. and his pilot, although sur- 
rounded by flames, stuck manfully to the boat until 
she grounded, when the captain, much scorched, 
reached the bank by the help of a line. 


‘The light was very perceptible here, and for ten | 


miles into the country.” 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 

The Messrs. Harpers of New York have just pub- 
lished the first volume of the writings of this eminent 
man and distinguished divine. Our readers have 
not, it is probable, forgotten the story which we 


sometime since published, from the pen of a London 


| Physician, entitled the “Martyr Philosopher.” The 
Rev. Mr. Hall is said to have been the individual 


whose history was the theme of that story. No one, 
therefore, who has perused the powerful sketch from 
the pen of the physician, will fail to sympathise 
with the sufferings of the clergyman, or to appreciate 
the merits of his writings. 'We commend this pub- 
lication to all lovers of literature—to all who delight 


ia looking into the history and the heart of a good 

man. No Library can be considered complete with- 
out it. We have looked through its pages very 
| tily, but with sufficient eare to discover that many of 


its passages are beautifully written, and express mo- 
ral truths that no one correct in his habits of thought 
can peruse without pleasure and profit. For exam- 
ple, in the Funeral Sermon of the Princess Charlotte, 


| we note this fine passage:—- 


+ 


tis no reflection on this amiable 
pose, that in her early dawn, with the dew of her youth 
so fresh upon her, she anticipated a long series of 
years, and expected to be led throush 
scenes of enchantment, rising above each othe 
cination and beauty. 


princess to 


ing r in fas- 
It is natural to suppose she 
she 
she contemplated 
1 arms, its com- 


was born to govern; and that while 
its pre-eminent lustre in arts and ir 
meree encircling the globe, its colonies diffused 
through both hemispheres, and the beneficial effects 
of its institutions extending to the whole earth, she 
considered them as so many component P 


the most celebrated that have been | scope 
Sinclair, Braham, Phillips, Horn | 


| have thought suited to quotation. 
| disheartening tenets of the Utilitarian school is the 


grandeur. Her heart, we may well conceive, would 
often be ruffled with emotions of trembling ecstacy 
when she reflected that it was her province to live 
entirely for others, to compose the felicity of a greg 
people, to move in a sphere which would afford 

for the exercise of philanthropy the most ep. 
larged, of wisdom the most enlightened; and that 
while others are doomed to pass through the world 
in obscurity, she was to supply the materials of his. 
tory, and to impart that impulse to society which was 
to decide the destiny of future generations. Fireg 
with the ambition of equalling or surpassing the 
most distinguished of her predecessors, she probably 
did not despair of reviving the remembrance of the 
brightest parts of their story, and of once more at. 
taching the epoch of British glory to the annals of g 
female reign. It is needless to add that the nation 
went with her, and probably outstripped her in these 
delightful anticipations. We fondly hoped that g 
life so inestimable would be protracted to a distant 
period, and that, after diffusing the blessings of a 
just and enlightened administration, and being sur. 
rounded by a numerous progeny, she would gradual- 
ly, in a good old age, sink under the horizon, amid 
the embraces of her family and the benedictions of 
her country. But alas! these delightful visions are 
fled, and what do we behold in their room but the 
funeral pall and shroud, a palace in mourning, a na- 
tion in tears, and the shadow of death settled over 
both like a cloud! O the unspeakable vanity of ha. 
man hopes! the incurable blindness of man to futo- 
rity! ever doomed to grasp at shadows, to seize with 
avidity what turns to dust and ashes in his hands, % 
sow the wind and reap the whirlwind, 


In the same sermon:— 


Man is naturally a prospective creature, endowed 
not only with a capacity of comparing the present 
with the past, but also of anticipating the future, and 
dwelling with anxious rumination on scenes which 
are yet remote. He is capable of carrying his views, 
of attaching his anxieties to a period much more dis- 
tant than that which measures tbe limits of his pre- 
sent existence; capable, we distinctly perceive, of 
plunging into the depths of future duration, of iden- 
tifying himself with the sentiments and opinions of 
a distant age, and of enjoying, by anticipation, the 
fame of which he is aware he shall never be consei- 
ous, and the praises he shall never,hear. So strongly 
is he disposed to link his feelings with futurity, that 
shadows become realities, when contemplated as sub- 
sisting there; and the phantom of posthumous cele- 
brity, the faint image of his being impressed on fu- 
ture generations, is often preferred to the whole of 
his present existence, with all its warm and vivid re- 
alities. ‘he complexion of the day that is passing 
over him is determined by the anticipations of the 
morrow: the present borrows its brightness and its 
gloom from the future, which, presenting itself to 
his contemplation as in a mirror, incessantly agitates 
him with apparitions of terror or delight. 

We shall probably refer to this excellent and 
praiseworthy publication hereafter. In the mean 
time, in addition to our owm brief notice, we ask the 
attention of the reader to the following, from the 
New York American:— 

The reader is probably aware that we avoid as 
much as possible theological as well as political dis- 
cussions in these notices, and will therefore require 
no excuse for our not entering into a particular ex- 
amination of the volume before us, or complain that 
we limit the few observations that we have to make 
to an occasional comment upon several passages we 
One of the most 


belief that human actions, however brilliant and no- 
ble, whether of high emprise and gallant daring, of 
heroic sacrifice or philosophic fortitude, must be 
tested in value by the standard of immediate utility; 
must be stripped of all romantic beauty; all prospec- 
tive benefit from the examples of human excellence 
they afford to posterity, and measured in the scales 
of interest like a marketable commodity; just as the 
sublimest productions of the human mind, collected 
in an ancient library, were once measured by the 
square foot, and exposed to sale. The following 
passage which we find illustrating a different subject 
in the work before us, we quote asa forcible comment 
apon this: 


**Though it is confessed great and splendid actions 
are not the ordinary employment of life, but must, 
frora their nature, be reserved for high and eminent 
occasions; yet that system is essentially defective 
which leaves no room for their production. They 
are important, both from their immediate advantage 
and their remoter influence. They often save, and 
always illustrate the age and nation in which they 
appear. They raise the standard of morals; they 
arrest the progress of degeneracy ; they diffusea lustre 
over the path of life; monuments of the greatness of 


| the human soul, they present to the world the august 


successive | 


image of virtue in her sublimest form, from which 
streams of light and glory issue to remote times and 
ages; while their commemoration by the pen of his- 
torians and poets awakens in distant bosoms the 
sparks of kindred excellence.” 

Who ean tell how many a strong mind has been 
stirred up to aetion, and how many a feeble one in- 
spirited to exertion by this electrical influence! 

The ensuing reflections upon the unfortunate con- 
dition of indigent females, is as applicable to this 


|country as to that to which they were originally 


meant to apply. The sad conviction they bear with 


arts of her} them will reach every considerate bosom: 


as: 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


« The situation of fe 


iry is indeed deeply affecting. Excluded from | 
antr 


in which they might en- | 
sative by men to the | 
disgrace of making the | 
of one SeX an indigent femate 
id ridiculops, an indigent fe 
her effemina f love and tenderness her 
pe object, avons ed age a withered flower! | 
by ie. ‘Thus it| 
— hing to do but to retire and die. — 
— aes that the most amiable part of our spe~ | 
etestable combination, of those who ought 
ge -otectors, are pushed off the stage as 
“thy to live when they 
ugh they were no longer worthy 
case to be the objects of passion. How strongly 
reyes this society is entitled to your attention 
np words would fail) 1 leave to the pensive reflec- 
» of your own bosoms. 
following are Mr. Hall’s sentiments 
abject about which there is some diversity of oj 
moralists:— 
oe I reckon it on this account among “7 
provements of the present age, that by the mu 
jcation of works of fiction the attention 1s diverted 
m scenes of real to those of imaginary oo 
im the distress which demands relief to that which 
simits of ewbellishment: in consequence of 
»understanding is enervated, the heartis 
,d those feelings which were designed to stimu ale 
active benevolence are employed in nourishing & 
sensibility. ‘Loa mostimpure and whimsical 
iter, whose very humanity 18 unnatural, we are 
Jerably indebted for this innovation. Though it 
snot be denied, that by diffusing a warmer colour- 
over the visions of fancy, sensibility 1s often a 
yuree of exquisite pleasure to others if not to the 
sossessor, yet it should never be confounded with be- 
y itutes at best rather the or- 


eyolence; since it constitut 
ment of a fine than the virtue of a good mind. 


‘ood man may have nothing of it, a bad man may 
ave it in abundance.” 

We have spoken above of the eloquent passages 
sith which these writings abound. ‘The following 
quotation from an address to a body of soldiery, when 
the invasion of Bonaparte threatened England, may 
be cited as one:— 

“As far as the interests of freedom are concerned, 
the most important, by far, of sublunary interests, 
you, My countrymen, stand in the capacity ol the 
federal representatives of the human race; tor with 
you it is to determine (under God) in what condition 
the latest posterity shall be born; their fortunes are 
entrusted to your care, and on your conduct at this 
moment depends the colour and complexion of their 
lestiny. Ii liberty, after being extinguished on the 
continent, is suffered to expire here, whence is it 
ever to emerge in the midst of that thick night that 
will invest it? It remains with you then to decide 
whether that freedom, at whose voice the kingdoms 
of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a 
career of virtuous emulation in every thing great 
and good; the freedom which dispelled the mists of 
superstition, and invited the nationto behold their 
God; whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, 


the enthusiasm of poetry and the flame of eloquence; | 


the freedon which poured into our laps opulence and 
arts, and embellished life with innumerable institu- 


tions and improvements, till it became a theatre of | 


wonders; it is for you to decide whether this free- 


dom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral | 


pall, and wrapped in eternal gloom, lt is not ne- 
cessar'y await your determination, la the solici- 
tude you feel to approve yourselves worthy of such 
atrust, every throught of what is afflicting in warfare, 
every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you 
are impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized 
world, Go then, ye detenders of your country, ac- 
companied with every auspicious omen; advance 
with alacrity into the field, where God himself mus- 
ters the hosts of war. Religion is too much inter- 
sted in your success not to lend you her aid.— 
While you are engaged in the field many will repair 
io the closet—many to the sanctuary; and the faith- 
‘ul of every name will employ that prayer which has 
ower with God; the feeble hands which are un- 


equal to any other weapon will grasp the sword of | Proportion ofthe United States community. Against | 


ie spirit; and from myriads of humble, contrite 
dearts the voice of intercession, supplications, and 


classes, a sustenance we could not have expected.— 
Our race seems to be more readily operated on by 
fear than love. The savage propitiates by prayer 
rather the evil, than the good spirit; and it is, per- 
haps, from the same feeling that the denunciations of 
the Mormon prophet have more power over the im- 
aginations of the weak and ignorant, than all the be- 
nign attractions of true religion. Notwithstanding 
the rank absurdity of their doctrines and the loath- 


| someness of their alleged habits, they have been able 


to make proselytes. ‘Their obvious folly and mad- 
| ness might well be made the subject of ridicule, was 
| it not that the revolting excesses into which their 
| fanaticism carries them, checks the laugh, and dis- 


| which ean be thus easily won into error and eyil.— 
| Their habits have been represented, how truly we 


cannot say, as immoral to a loathsome extreme; and | 


| their doctrines are silly and weak to a degree that 
| seems to defy the grossest ignorance and the gree- 
| diest credulity. It may, therefore, well excite won- 
| der, that in this country there could be found suffi- 
| cient miasma to feed this moral distemper; but the 
| astonishment increases when we see the decorous 


| ships. To our gallant townsman, Capt. Read, his 
| poses us to grieve for the weakness of humanity | 
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males without fortune in this ; of error, finds in the ignorance of some of the lower, for the elegance of her model. We learn bya letter 


from an officer of the ship, written just before her 
departure, that no public vessel ever left the country 
more completely fitted, or in any respect in more 
beautiful order, than the Constellation upon the pre- 
sent cruize. We take pleasure in being able to state 
this, because it manifests a vigorous spirit and a pro- 
per action in the navy department, and in those engaged 
in preparing the ship for sea—is calculated to sustain 
the distinguished character which our navy has re- 
quired abroad—tends to foster and entourage the ele- 
vated and correct tone of our officers, and has the ef- 
fect of preserving in every way the excellent disci- 
pline and arrangements generally maintained in our 


officers and crew, we wish a pleasant voyage across 
the Atlantic, a term of duty in the Mediterranean 
agreeable to them and satislactory to their country, 
and a happy return to their friends, when the period 
| of their present service shall have expired. 


We received, some days aga, two numbers of the 
second volume of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. We have heretofore frequently expressed our 


| streets of Philadelphia shocked with their blasphemy 
| and folly. A certain Gabriel Crane, who is repre- 
sented as one of their leaders and preachers, and who 
is either the wildest of madmen or the most intrepid 
of impostors, has recently made his appearance 
among us. Among other modes of operating upon 
the foolish, he has issued what he blasphemously 
terms a Proclamation by the Lord God through his 
oracle Gabriel Crane. It announces the approach 
of the day of Judgment, and says that the ‘‘ Divine 
author of the Scriptures has been for a long time on 
an especial visit to this world, for the purpose of ful- 
filling his prophecies concerning His coming to intro- 
duce and establish the Mitieniat Era!” The ge- 
_neral absurdity and blasphemy of this proclamation, 
which is posted upon some of the corners of our 
streets, may be judged from the following extract:— 


BE IT KNOWN that Washington City, the Ca- 


| Babylon of Old under the influence and Dominance 


, of the universal Powers; denominated ‘TERRIBLE | 


ONES; Isa. xxv. Zach. 11. 7. seeking now through 
the service of Daniel Osborn the Universal Lord’s 
proposed branch of righteousness as their branch 
and organ, Isa. xxv. 5, to overthrow the Scripture of 
| the Holy Universal Lord’s word and covenant for 


pitol of these United States, is now as Sodom and | 


approbation of the design of this publication, and 
cannot speak in terms of praise too strong of the ex- 
}ecution. It is really a work of intrinsic merit, and 
| as such deserves the encouragement of all who de- 
| sire to foster home productions and native talent—of 
| ali who love nature and take an interest in her pro- 
ductions. The engraving of the wild horses in the 
first number, and that of the American panther in 
the second, are very fine. 


THE SERPENTS, 

The Serpents, &c. exhibiting at the Washington 
Hall, South Third street, are well worth seeing.— 
The Anaconda of Ceylon, and the Boa Constrictor, of 
Java, are really curiosities. One of them will be fed 


to carry the bill to the Lords, and request their con- 
currence therein. 

In the House of Lords on the 26th, on motion of 
Earl Grey, the bill was read a first time and ordered 
to be printed. On making fhe motion the Premier 
remarked that while he wished to avoid unnecessary 
delay in forwarding the bill, he was at the same 
time desirous to afford full opportunity for free con- 
stitutional discussion. With this view he would pro- 
pose as in the case of the former bill, that the bill 
be read a second time on Thursday se’nnight. The 
New York Commercial Advertiser says—In regard 
to the ultimate fate of the bill, we have at length a 
| glimpse of official light. Without the creation of a 
large number of Peers, itis clear that the bill stands 
but a small chance in the Lords, notwithstanding the 
willingness of Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe to 
allow it to go toa second reading. But there is now 
stronger evidence of a determination on the part of 
the Ministry to create a batch of Peers, than has at 
any time before appeared. During his last speech 
in favour of the bill on the evening of the 22d, short- 
ly before the question was taken in the Commens, 
Mr. Stanley, Secretary for Ireland, made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

** The responsibility of advising the Sovereign to 
create Peers was great, as had been truly observed 
by the Members for Boroughbridge and St. Mawes; 
but when the two Houses of Parliament were at 
hopeless variance, it was undoubtedly the power of 
the Crown thus’ to decide the difference. The Rt. 
Honourable Gentleman then referred to the impeach- 
ment of Lord Oxford, contending that this charge of 
making Peers was a minor accusation, which Lord 
Oxford had met by asserting the right of tlie Sove- 
reign so to exercise his prerogative ex mero motu.— 
He met his trial—two years the charge was hanging 
over his head, and at last fell to the ground unprose- 
cuted. Whatever Ministers might in this case ad- 
vise, this he (Mr. Stanley) would say, that they 
would not shrink from the responsibilty. (Cheers. ) 
Impeachment might be a word to frighten children; 


| ina day or two witha rabbit, when additional interest 
will be given to the exhibition. The serpents, with 
the exception of the enormous, Rattlesnake, are al- 
together harmless, and twine themselves around the 
body of the keeper with perfect impunity. They 
have not been fed for many months, and are kept in 
| 8 long box, at the bottom of which is a-tin case con- 
warm water, and covered with a blanket, upon 
It is necessary to keep them 


In ad- 


| taining 
| which they repose. 
| warm in this way, in order to preserve life. 


man’s salvation and future happiness, and in place} dition to the Serpents, the exhibition room contains 
| thereof, to now introduce and establish a system of | three Serpent Destroyers, of South America—a 
Anti-Christ, that imports to the human race, with- | 


| suffering and violation of virtuous moral character. 


AND LIKEWISE BE Il KNOWN:— 


That ANDREW JACKSON, President of these | 


United States—is the Beast of Blasphemous and 
many wise Ungodly character foretold in the Prophe- 
cy of Revelations, Chap. xiii. having exaltation, pow- 
er and dominance given to him by the DRAGON— 


| Stance of exaltation, power and dominance, by 
,; ABOMINABLE ARTS and practices of unrighte- 


| ousness, and giving toall around him a mark in their | 

| foreheads, and in their right hands, and likewise a | 
| Mark of hiS name; these Marks the Lord now de-| 


| termines, are first, labouring or striving for his, 

ANDREW JACKSON’S exaltation as Printer or 
| Influential Partizan, and the Mark of his name, that 
| of JACKSONITE—as now applying to a very great 


all su 
seript 


ch, a fearful judgment is denounced in the 
ure of the Rev. xiv. but now saith the Lord 


out exception or distinction, a future state of great | 


that is BELZEBUB, alias—attaining to the circum- | 


small animal resembling a rat, and which possesses 
| the power of destroying the most venomous and ter- 
| rible of animals. The room is kept in perfect order, 
| s0 that the most delicate female may visit it without 
| offence. 
| Magpie, and the smallest description of Parrot, are 
| not the least interesting part of the exhibition. 


THE NEWS. 
We have intelligence from Europe by the arrival 
of the packet ship Hibernia at New York, up tothe 
_twenty-seventh of March from London, and the 


twenty-eighth from Liverpool. 


Commons by a Majority of 116. On the twenty- 
second, a motion was made in the House to resume 


| the debate on the third reading. It was opposed by 


veeping will mingle in its ascent to heaven with | ¥®to all professors and non-professors of faith in the | My, Cresset Pelham, who declared his belief that it 


the shouts of battle and the shock of arms.” 

This breathes the very soul of spirit-stirring elo- 
juence, and must have come from the pulpit like 
- sound of a war trumpet upon the hearts to 
ser the appeal was made. In the days ot our 
ey ary struggle many w ici 
one struggle many was the eflicient call 

mace from the same quarter to those who 
~~ backward or indolent in the good cause; and 
ve have heard of an instance in New England, du- 
m8 the last war, where the patriotic eloquence of 
raised a company from his congregation, 
. sent them on their march to the frontiers within 

ew hours after he had ceased addressing them. 
MORMONISM. 

It would seem that freedom of o 
ventilating 
of truth, no 
thusiasm an 


pinion, while, by 
he mind, it feeds and supports the toreh 
\unfrequently also fans the flame of en- 
Perhaps in no country have such 
this, The; saa been broached and believed: as in 
dough rte of fanaticism in the United States, 
dangerous nor dreadful, is certainly, 
ee. intelligence of the people, astonish- 

, rmonism, the most hideous of the offspring 


| gospel, Turn ye, turn ye, think not to make the 
| Universal Lord of all the earth a liar, to disregard 


cape the judgment; but turn ye now thus unto Him, 
| PUT DUWN ANDREW JACKSON and give the 
| station he now occupies to the Organ of the Lord’s 
| appointment. 


It is difficultto decide what course would be the 
best to pursue with reference to this fanatic. Panish- 
ment would give him the merit of persecution, and 
yet itstrikes us that a straight jacket and low diet 
would be the best remedies for the restoration of his 
'seattered senses. He signs himself 
“GABRIEL CRANE, Son of Righteousness, Mes- 


senger, witness and Organ for the Lord, that was to 
come like unto the son of Man, Mal. iv. 1. Isa. iv. 
Dan. vii. Rev. xiv.” 


The United. States ship Canstellation, under the 
command of Captain George C. Read, sailed from 
Hampton Reads on the fourteenth instant, bound to 
the Mediterranean, It is believed she will stop at 
two or three places, before passing the straits of 
Gibraltar. This frigate has always been admired 


| this call, in grace and good will to you, and yet es- | 


' would have a fatal effeet on the constitution of the 
country, and alter the government from a monarchy 
to a republic. Qn the same side: Mr. Charles 

| Stewart, Sir George Rose, Sir Edward Sugden, Lord 

| Porchester, Mr. Croker, and Sir R. Peel, spoke at 
| length against the measure. It was supported by Mr. 

E. J. Stanley, Messrs. Rigby, Watson, O’Connor, 


Adeane, R. Grant, and Sir John Hobhouse. On the 
division the vote stood, 
For the third reading, 355 
For Lord Mahon’s amendment, 
that the bill be read that day six months, 259 
116 


Majority in favour of third reading, 

Lord Althorpe then gave notice that previous to 
passing the Bill it would be necessary for him to sub- 
mit some amendments. On the 23d, after a division 
onan amendment proposed by Col. Subthorpe, which 
was treated with great levity by the House, Lord 
John Russell moved the final passage of the bill.— 
On taking the question it was carried by acclamation, 
and Lords John Russell and Althorpe were ordered 


The ‘‘ fretful Porcupine,” the chattering | 


| but it would not alarm those who knew the stake 
| they were playing for, and who disregarded mere 

brutum fulmen for the sake of discharging their con- 
| scientious duty.” (Cheers. ) 


| ‘The London Morning Herald of the twenty-sixth 


says:—‘** We understand that the departure of Mr. 
Van Buren, the North American Minister, is fixed 
for Saturday next, when he will proceed to Ports- 
mouth for the purpose of embarking for the United 
States, having been recalled by his Government.— 
Mr. Van Buren had just taken possession of a man- 
sion in Stratford place, and fitted it up for the embas- 
sy, when information reached him that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the United States had refused to 
ratify his appointment in the room of Mr. M‘Lane, 
by a majority of only one vote; and he accordingly 
proceeded to make final arrangements for quitting 
this country. His Excellency had an audience of 
his Majesty on Thursday, to take leave.” 


It has also 
New 


The Cholera is extending in London. 
made its appearance in Belfast and Dublin. 
cases in London on the f8th, 73, deaths 45; 19th, new 
eases 86, deaths 38; 20th and 2ist, new cases 120, 
deaths 73; 22d, new cases 63, deaths 36; 25rd, new 
cases 47, deaths $3; 24th and 25th, new cases 105, 


The Reform Bill has finally passed the House of | 


| the direct concurrence 0 


deaths 62. The date of the reports is one day in ad- 
vance of the dates of the cases. 

A Berlin paper states. that our fellow citizen Dr. 
Howe, when arrested in that capital, had a letter of 
credit for 100,000 frances, upon Dantzie and Elbing, 
for the benefit of the Polish fugitives in that neigh- 
bourhood. 


It is asserted in the London Courier of the 24th, 
that notwithstanding the assurances of the Spanish 
Ministry to the contrary, it is intended, in the event 
of the invasion of Portugal by the forces under the 
command of Don Pedro, that the Spanish troops, 
now on the frontier as.an army of observation, shall 
enter Portugal for the purpose of aiding Miguel in 
his endeavoursto retain an usurped Crown, Shortly 
after the reply of the Spanish Cabinet to the remon- 
strances of Lord Palmerston, a meeting of the Apos- 
tolic Junta was held, at which it was resolved, with 
f the King, that as the resto- 
ration of the constitutional system in Spain must in- 
evitably follow the success of Don Pedro in Portu- 
gal, it was essential for the protection of the T hrone 
and the Clergy that assistance should be given to 
Don Miguel. This having been unanimously agreed 
to, it was suggested that private orders should be 


given to the generals commanding the army of Ob- 


servation, to enter Portugal on the summons of the 


| 
TC, 
| 
| 
a 
| 
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Usurper, with an intimation that, although it might 
become necessary on the part of the Ministry to dis- 
avow the act, the Junta and the King would take es- 


pecial care to reward the officers who should by their | 


obedience to the orders of the Junta evince their re- 
gard for the Altar and the Throne, ‘The Courier 
states, that the authority from which the information 
is derived, is too respectable to admit of a doubt as 
to its accuracy. 

Advices from Paris of the 24th and 25th state that 
quiet had been entirely restored at Grenoble. The 
Government has published an energetic address to 
the troops, thanking them for their prompt move- 


ments in suppressing the excitement,and the patience 
with which they bore the attack of the mob. The | 
Times says, “‘ This striking termination of a very | 
doubtful series of acts is said to have been brought 
about by M. C. Perrier, after a very stormy sitting 
of the Council, at which his Majesty presided. lt 
was only by a threat of resigning that the Prime Mi- 
nister obtained a decision which must have so great 
an influence on the present state and prospects of 
France.” 

The news from Italy describes the indignation of 
the Pope and his court as at the highest pitch with 
the French interference. 


We annex a few items, 
and refer the reader for the commercial intelligence 
to the proper department. 


Lonpon, March 24.—We learn, that the report of | 
it being in the contemplation of Government to send | 
an expedition to the north pole in search of that en- | 
terprising Navigator, Captain Ross, is without foun- 
dation. All the vessels employed in the whale fish- | 
ery will shortly sail for the different ports; it is earn- 
estly to be hoped, their captains will use every pos- 
sible effort to. obtain some information respecting his 
fate, and that of his intrepid companions. 

Srare or Trape.—The prevalence of Cholera on 
the Continent has had a serious effect upon the fancy 
muslin trade of this town; but the introduction of fan- 
ey silks by several respectable houses in Manchester, 
and Pilkington, has furnished abundance of employ- 
ment for our weavers. Gingham weavers are in great | 
request, but the counterpane and quilt trade is in a 
very depressed state. —.Vanchester ‘Times. 

Lonpon, March 27.—The Paris papers of Friday 
and Saturday, 23rd and 24th, contain accounts from 
Grenoble to the 22d instant, by which it appears that 
all disturbances in that quarter had ceased,—that the | 
general Government, in upholding the authority of | 
the local authorities, had gained a complete victory | 
over the turbulent part of the population,—that the | 
obnoxious regiment (the 35th) which had been sent} 
out of the town to appease the rioters, had been 
peaceably allowed to return and resume its old posts, 
—that the National Guard had been dissolved,—and 
that even the factious in the capital had been overaw- 
ed at the display of so much courage, joined with so 
much firmness, This result must be a subject of uni- | 
versal satisfaction, and will, no doubt, tend to the | 
consolidation of internal order, should the promise 
of the Minister be fulfilled in the establishment of a | 


rigid inquiry into the conduct of all parties, and the | passant. 


iniliction of justice, but not vengeance, on the guilty, | 

Paris, Marcu 22,—We learn from Marseilles, } 
by the steam-boat Henry LV., which left Naples on | 
the 10th, that on the 9th a quarrel took place between | 
a regiment of the Royal Guard and the soldiers of a 
Sicilian regiment. ‘The killed on both sides amount- 
ed to 18, ‘lhe affair appears to have been unconnect- 
ed with politics. 

Lonpox, Mancn 23.—All the Paris papers of 
Tuesday publish the observations of the Duke of 
Wellington on M, Perrier’s speech, with remarks 
irritating or explanatory according to their side of | 
politics. 

Paris, March 24. (Private Correspondence. )— | 
The mission of Count Orloff at the Hague is now 
represented as having failed, for the London Confer- 
ence is stated here to have refused to receive in its 
assembly (in plena conferentia) the ultimatum of the 
Dutch King, however much it may be palatable to 
some of the Plenipotentiaries individually. ‘The | 
Belgians commence anew to expect war in the be- 
ginning of April. 

STockHoLtm, March 9.—M. Hirsch, the owner of 
4 great sugar manufactory in this city, lias failed for 
about 400,000 rix dollars banco, 

Lonxvon, March 27,—We have received Dutch pa- 
pers to the 24th inst., but find in them no news of in- 
terest. Nothing is said of Counr On .orr, or the} 
mtention of the King to sign the treaty of separa- 
ton. 

Bert, March 14—We hear that a definite de- 
claration has been received from the Russian Court | 
respecting the new organization to be given to the 
kingdom of Poland. The country, as has already 
been stated, will be divided into three provinces, | 
peter represented by separate states. | 
isterial wilt de divided into three 

‘ ‘epartments, Of which only that of Justice 
will be filled by a Pole. 

Che project ‘for the new law on the press to be 
mee by the Diet of the Confederation has been 
lt fills 20 sheets in mauuscript, but 

ave not transpired. 


Wansaw, March 6.—It is just known here that 


the greater part of the Russian troops will leave the | 
kingdom. The Ist division will set out on the Ist of 
April, and by the 1st of May all will have left Po- 
land, except a small corps. As these troops will not 
remain upon the frontier, but are to be distributed in 
the interior of Russia, this measure is equivalent to 
a réduction of the Russian Army. ‘The alarming 
reports of the vast projects of Russia to assume 4 
dictatorial authority in Europe and Asia appear now 
to be mere fables. Russia, on the contrary, desires 
peace, of the benefits of which it has 80 much need 
after such expensive wars.-—Frankfort papers, | 
March 18. 

We find the following additional items of foreign | 
intelligence, in the New York Courier of Tues- 
day. 

Some riots took place in London, in Finsbury 
square, St, Giles, &e. on the fast day, the Political 
Unions having determined to convert the fast into a 
feast day, and organised large processions, ‘They 
were met by the new police, who mustered very 
strong, and dispersed, not however without difficul- 
ly. 

” The charter of the Bank of England is about ex- 
piring, and it appears will not be renewed without a | 
general enquiry being instituted into the banking 

system throughout the whole country, The present 
charter of the bank prevents the establishment of 
joint stock banking companies, and the enquiry 
about to be made is with a view to the introduction 
of these highly useful institutions. We believe 
that no measure can be devised which would be at- | 
tended with more béheficial effects on the general | 
prosperity of the country. ’ 

The Courier of the 26th contains an important ar- | 
ticle in relation to ae ratification of the treaty be- | 
tween Belgium and Holland. It is written apparently | 
with much confidence, and it would seem to be based 
on information .actually received; yet we cannot but 
view it with suspicion—the Ist of the month was 
near at hand,---settling day on the Paris Stock Ex- 
change, and our Paris Correspondent has w arned us 
against giving implicit belief to articles which ap- 
pear in the London Courier about that period. Be- 
si‘les, the ‘Times of the following day, the 27th, takes 
no notice whatever of this intelligence, on the con- 
trary, positively says that nothing further was known | 
on the subject. At previous dates that journal how- 
ever had represented that it was highly probable the 
Treaty would be ratified by Austria. 


SELECTIONS. | 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Foyetier—the Thracian Gladiator—Mademoiselle 
Mars— Dr. Franklin’s residence in Paris—An- 
nual ball for the poor. 

lL had the pleasure to-day of being introdveed to 
the young seulptor Foyetier, the author of the new 
statue on the terrace of the ‘Tuileries. Aside from 
his genius, he is interesting from a circumstance con- 
nected with his early history. He was a herd-driver 
in one of the provinces, and amused himself in his 
leisure moments with the carving of rude images, 
which he sold for a sous or two on market-days in 
the provincial town. The celebrated Dr. Gall fell | 
in with him aceulentally, and felt of his head, en | 
‘The bamp was there which contains his 
present greatness, and the phrenologist took upon 
himself the risk of his education in the arts. He is 
now the first sculptor, beyond all competition, in | 
France. His Spartacus,” the Thracian gladiator, | 
is the admiration of Paris, It stands in front of the 
palace, in the most conspicuous part of the regal gar- | 
dens, and there are hundreds of people about the 
pedestal at all hours of the day. ‘The gladiator has | 
broken his chain, and stands with his weapon in his 
hand, every muscle and feature breathing action, his 
body thrown back, and his right foot planted power- 
fully fora spring. Itisa gallant thing. One’s blood 
stirs to look at it. J think that Forrest (however 
well he may be playing now in the new tragedy, of 
which I see so much in the papers) would get trom 
it even a more intense conception of the gladiator. — 
lf 1 had written such a play, 1 would make the voy- 
age of the Atlantic to see the character thus bodied 
oul 

Foyetier is a young’man, I should think about 
thirty. He is small, very plain in appearance; but 
he has a rapid, earnest eye, and a mouth of singular 
suavity of expression. I liked him extremely. His 
celebrity seems not to have trenched a step on the 
naiure of his character. His genius is every where 
allowed, and he works for the king altogether, his 
majesty bespeaking every thing he attempts, even in 
the model; but he is certainly, of all genuises, one 
of the most modest. 

The celebrated Mars has come out from her re- | 
tirement once more, and commenced an « ngagement 
at the 7'heatre Francois. 1 went a short time since 
to see her play in ‘Tartuffe. ‘This stage is the home | 
of the true French drama. Here ‘Talma played when | 
he and Mademoiselle Mars were the delight of Napo- 
leon and of France. I have had few gratifications 
greater than that of seeing this splendid woman re- 


appear in the place where she won her brilliant re- | 


putation. 


here that it was first performed. Altogether it was 


| 
like something placked back from history; a renewal, 


as in a magic mirror, of glories gone by. 


I could scarce believe my eyes when she appeared | ments—the gorgeous swe 
as the ‘* wife of Argon,” She looked about twenty-} platform to the other, 
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, 4 vast Lent, and garnished to profusion with flags 


| zling suite formed the corona. 


The play, too, was Moliere’s, and it was | crowded into one spectacle. The vastne 


five. Her step waslight aud graceful; her voice was 
as unlike that of a woman of sixty as could well be 
imagined; sweet, clear, and under a control which 
givesher a power of expression I never had conceived 
before; her mouth had the definite, firm play of 
youth; her teeth (though the dentist might do that) 
were white and perfect; and her eyes can have lost 
none of their fire, Lam sure. I never saw so guiet 
a player. Her gestures were just perceptible, no 
more; and yetthey were done 80 exquisitely a* the 
right moment—so unconsciously, as if she had not 


meant them, that they were more forcible than even | 


the language itself. 
murmur’ of delight from the whole house with a 
single play of expression across her face, while the 
other characters were speaking, or bya slight move- 
ment of her fingers, in pantomimic astonishment 
or vexation. It wasreally something new to me, | 
had never before seen a first-raie female player in 
comedy. Leontine Fay is inimitable in tragedy; bat, 
if there is any comparison between them, itus that 


She repeatedly drew a low | 


this beautiful young creature overpowers the heart 


with her nature, while Mademoiselle Mars satisfies 


| the uttermost demand of the judgment with her art. 


] yesterday visited the house oceupied by Franke | tionary air, at the continuance of the acclamation, — 


lin while he was in France. It is one of the most 
beautiful country residences In the neighborhood of 
Paris, standing on the elevated ground of Passy, and 
overlooking the whole city on one side, and the 


_ valley of the Seine for a long distance towards Ver- 


sailles on the other. ‘The house is otherwise cele- 
brated. Madame de Genlis lived there while the pre- 
sent king was her pupil; and Louis the Fifteenth 
occupied it six months for the country air, while un- 
der the infliction of the gout—its neighborhood to 
the palace probably rendering it preterable to the 
more distant chateaux of St. Cloud or Versailles. Its 
occupants would seem to have been various enough, 
without the addition of a lieutenant-general of the 
British army, whose hospitality makes it delightful 
at present. ‘The lightning-rod which was raised by 
Franklin, and which was the first conductor used in 
France, is still standing. The gardens are large, 
and form a sort of terrace, with the house on the 
frontedge. It must be one of the sweetest places in 
ihe world in summer. 

The great annual ball for the poor was given at the 
Academie loyale, a few nights since. ‘This is at- 
tended by the king and royal family, and is ordinarily 
the most splendid affair of the season. It is manag- 
ed by twenty or thirty lady-patronesses, who have the 
control of the tickets; and though by no means ex- 


| clusive, itis kept within very respectable limits; 


and, if one iscontent to float with the tide, and forego 
dancing, is an unusually comfertable and well- 
behaved spectacle. 

i went with «a large party at the early hour of eight. 
We fell into the train of carriages, advancing slow- 


| ly between files of dragoons, and stood belore the 


door in our turn in the course of an hour. ‘The 
staireases were complete orangeries, with immense 
mirrors at every turn, and soldiers on guard, and 
servants in livery, from top to bottom. ‘The long sa- 
loon, lighted by ten chandeliers, was dressed and 
hung with wreaths as a receiving room; ‘and passing 
on through the spacious lobbies, which were changed 
into groves of pines and exotics, we entered upon 
the grand scene. ‘The coup d’eil would have aston- 
ished Aladdin, ‘The theatre, which is the largest 
in Paris, and gorgeously built and ornamented, was 
thrown into one vast ball-room, ascending gradually 
from the centre to platforms raised at either end, one 
of which was occupied by the throne and seats for 
the king’s family and suite. ‘The four rows of boxes 
were crowded with ladies, and the house presented, 
from the floor to the paradis, one glitteriug and wa- 
ving wall of dress, jewellery, and feathers. An or- 
chestra of near a hundred musicians oceupied the 
centre of the hall; and on either side of them swept 
by the long countless multitudes of people, drest with 
4 union of taste and show; while, instead of the black 
coats which darken the complexion of a party in a 
re publican country, every other gentleman Ww as in a 
gay uniform; and polytechnic scholars, with their 
scarlet-faced coats, officers of the ‘National Guard” 


| and the ‘‘line,” gentiemen of the king’s household, 


and foreign ministers, and attaches, presented a va- 


riety of colour and splendour which nothing could 
exceed, 


The theatre itself was not altered, except by the 
platform oceuped by the king; itis sufficiently splen- 
did as it stands; but the stage, whose area is much lar- 
ger than that of the pit, was hung in rich drapery us 

aud 
Along the sides, on a level with the lower 
row of boxes, extended galleries of crimson velvet, 
festooned with flowers. hese were filled with la- 
dies, and completed a circle about the house of beau- 
ty and magnificence, of which the king 


arms. 


and his daz- 
Chandeliers were 
of the hall to the 
I commenced counting them once o 
but some bright face flitting by in the d 
rapted me. 


hung close together from one end 
other. r twice 

ance inter- 
An English girl near me counted fifty 
five, and I think there must have been more. The 
blaze of light was almost painful. The air glittered 
and the fine grain of the most delicate complexions 
was distmetly visible. It is impossible to describe 
the effeet of so much light and space and music 


ss of the hall, 
not distinguish a 
and so high as to 
ation of a hundred instru- 
ep of splendour from one 
absolutely drowning the eye 


30 long that the best sight could 
igure at the opposite extremity, 
absorb and mellow the vibr 


| as agates. 
| ttonale, which does not become him. 


in a sea of gay colours, nodding feathers, jeweller, 
and military equipment—the delicious music the 
strange faces, dresses, and tongues, (one half of the 


multitude at least being foreiguers, ) the presence of} 


the king, and gallant show of uniforms in his gop. 
spicuous swe, combined to make up a seene mene 
than sufficiently astonishing. 1 felt the whole bight 
the smothering consciousness of senses too narroy— 
eyes, ears, language—all too limited for the demand 
made upon them. 

The king did not arrive till after ten. He entereg 
by a silken curtain in the rear of the platform, 
which seats were placed for hisfamily. The + fi, 
le Roi” was not so hearty as to drown the music 
his majesty bowed some twenty times very gracious. 
ly, and the good-hearted queen curtsied, and k, t's 
smile on her excessively plain face, till I felt ihe 
muscles of my own ache forher. King Philip boe ks 
anxious. By the remarks of the Freneh people 
about me when he entered, he has reason for it, I 
observed that the polytechnic seholars all turned th 
backs upon him; and one exceedingly handsome, Spi- 
rited-looking boy, standing just at my side, mutter. 
ed a **sacre/” and bit his lip, with a very reyoly. 


Dut 


reir 


His majesty came down, and walked through the bail 
about midnight. His eldest son, the duke of ()p. 
leans, a handsome, unoffending looking youth of js 
followed him, gazing round upon the crowd with 
his mouth open, and looking very much annoyed y 
his part of the pageant. ‘The young duke has a good 
figure, and is certainly a very beautiful dancer, His 
mouth is loose and weak, and his eyes are as opaque 

He wore the uniform of the Garde No. 
In ordinary 
gentleman’s dress he is a very authentical copy of 4 
Bond street dandy, and looks as little like a French. 
man as most of Stultz’s subjects. He danced all the 
evening, and selected, very popularly, decidedly the 
most vulgar women ip the room, looking all the 
while as one who had been petted by the finest wo- 
men in France, (Leontine Fay among the number, ) 
might be supposed to Jook under such an affliction. 
The king’s second son, the duke of Nemours, pur 
sued the same policy. He has a brighter face than 
his brother, with hair almost white, and dances ex- 
tremely well. The second daughter is also much 
prettier than the eldest. On the whole, the king’s 
tamily is a very plain one, though a very amiable one, 
and the people seem attached to them. 

These general deseriptions are, after all, very 
vague. Here | have written half a sheet with a pic 
jure in my mind of which you are getting no sem- 
blable idea. Language is a mere skeleton of such 
things. ‘The Academie Royale should be borne over 
the water like the chapel of Loretto, and set down in 
Broadway with all its lights, music, and people, to 
give you half a notion of the ** Bal en faveur des 
Pauvres.” And so it is with every thing except the 
little histories of one’s own personal atmosphere, and 
that is the reason why egotism should be held vir- 
tuous in a traveller, and the reason why one cannot 
study Europe at home. 

After getting our American purty places, I aban- 
doned myself to the strongest current, and went in 
search of *‘lions.” ‘The first face that arrested my 
eye was that of the Daichess d’Istria, a woman cele- 
brated here for her extraordinary personal beauty, 

Directly opposite this lovely dutehess, in the oth- 
er stage-box, sat Donna Maria, the young Queen of 
Portugal, surrounded by her relatives. ‘The ex-em- 
press, lier mother, was on her right, her grand-mo- 
ther on her left, and behind her some half-dozen of 
her Portuguese cousins. She is alittle girl of twelve 
or fourteen, with a fat, heavy face, and a remarkably 
pampered, sleepy look. She was dressed like an 
old woman, and gaped incessantly the who e even- 
ing. ‘lhe box wasa perfect blaze of diamonds. [ 
never before realized the beauty of these splendid 
stones. The necks, heads, arms, and waists of these 
ladies royal were all streaming with light. The 
necklace of the empress mother particularly flashed 
on the eye in every part of the house. By the un- 
ceasing exclamations of the women, it was an U0- 
usually brilliant show, even here. ‘The little Donna 
hasa fine, well rounded chin: and when she stniled 
in return to the king’s bow, I thought I could see 
more than a child’s character in the expression of her 
mouth. I should think a year or two of mental un- 
easiness might let out a look of intelligence through 
her heavy teatures, She is likely to have it, wilh 
the doubtful fortunes that seem to beset her. 

I met Don Pedro often in society before his de 
parture upon his expedition, He is a short, well- 
made man, of great personal accomplishment, and @ 
very bad expression, rather aggravated by an unlor- 
tunate cutaneous eruption. ‘lhe first time 1 saw 
him, I was induced to ask who he was, from the ap- 
parent coldness and dislike with which he was trea 
ed by a lady whose beauty strongly arrested my #- 
tention. He sat by her ona sofa in a very crowde’ 
party, and seemed to be saying something very 4° 
nestly, which made the lady’s Spanish eyes flash ire, 
and brought a curl of very positive anger upon a pair 
of the lovelrest lips imaginable. She was a slender, 
aristocratic-looking creature and dressed most mag- 
nificenlly. After glancing at them a minute or (W% 
I made up my mind that, from the authenticity ° 
his dress and appointments, he was an Englishman, 
and that she was some French lady of rank whom he 
was particularly annoying with his addresses. On 
inquiry, the gentleman preyed to be Don Pedro, 
and the lady the Countess de Lourle, his sister! 
have often met her since, and never without wonder 
ing how two of the same family could look so utter 


> 


| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


and 800n, and so forth? State to the Court and Ja- Witness, I can’t sa 
ry plainly your impressions on this subject. | suspiciously. 

tere the defendant’s counsel arose and said, that 
the impressions of the witness were not to be allow- 
ed in evidence; that she must state what she knew, 
and not every notion, vagary, Or Opinion that might 
come imto her head. He was answered by the plain- 
tlf’s counsel, and a learned argument took place pro 
andcon, ‘The impressions of the witness were final- 
ly ruled out, and Mrs. Teapot proceeded with her 
testimony. 

During the time Miss Numps had lived at her 
house, the defendant had been in the habit of visit- 
ing there, sometimes oftener, and sometimes less of- 
len, according to cireumstances. 


The Count de Lourte is call- 
the Adonis of Paris. He is certainly . very 
oa i tell »w. and justifies the romantic admira 
is ‘if who married him clandestinely » give 
hand in the ceremony, 18 the eti- 
iog him a “a when a princess marries below her | 
help looking with great interest | 
_ b al creature like this, who has broken 
from imposing fetters of a 
dictates of natural feeling. doe 
that one may not sentrmen- 
it without the charge of affectation. 
“Te eturn to the ball. The king bowed himse 
” ‘itle after midnight, and with him departed 
wo and all the little girls. ‘This 


iy unlike each other. 


| or the left? 

Witoess. Both, I believe. 

Court. Did she incline to hear him? 

Pl. Counsel. [7 the Court, in a low tone’ Good! 
good! Your Honor is inclined to be facetious. 
excellent pun that, 

Court. (7% Pl. Counsel.) was pretty good at 
those things in my day, (Jo Witness.) Did un- 
derstand you that the plaintiff inclined to hear the 
defendant? 

Witness. 


I thought so. She bent down her head 


the fat people , ‘ : a good deal whenever he spoke to her. 
most of the fa wae co dance, and the French set Court. What circumstances do you mean? Pi. Counsel. Did they appear to be very fond 
made room enoug I wandered about | Witness. Why, the circumstances ofthe case. | of each other?. 


themselves at it in good earnest. 


my imagination Court. Very well, proceed. 


J - Witness. I should think so. He often gave her 
for an hour and rank | Witness. He soon became very thick with the | kisses, 

saw before and shall proba- girl. | Atthe mention of this word, a titter ran through | 
A 8 again, I mounted to the paradis to take Court. Thick, what do you understand by that | the audience, and the amiable and modest plainuff 


bly ae term? The defendant is a thick, short, quoddy, | held down her head, and pressed her handkerchief 
last look GOW 


id scene 1 made 
on the splendid scene, ant ; 
n up t man; bat do [ understand you to say that he grew | 


content never to go to 


it. [should be quite a to | more closely than ever to her face to hide her blushes. 
ay ae ll again, though it was by far the most splen- thicker, shorter, _and quoddier in consequence of Court. Did he presume to kiss her in your pre- 
ue - of the kind ever saw.—V. Y. Mirror. being frequently in your kitchen? sence? 
id sce 


: Witness. What { mean is, that he soon became 
very intimate with thegirl, talking, laughing, casting 
sheep’s eyes, and the like. 

Court. What do you mean by sheep’s eyes. 

Witness. I thought nobody was such a sheep as 
not to understand that, 

Court. No disrespect to the Court, Mrs. Teapot. 
You must answer in direct terms and in respectutul | 


Witness. I didn’t say he kissed her; I said he 
gave her kisses. 

Court. What’sthe difference? Cana gentleman 
give a lady kisses, withoutkissing her? ‘Ihe law is 
exceedingly nice in its points of distinction; but real- 
ly, Mrs. Leapot, this looksto mea distinetion with- 
out a difference. Explain what you mean. 

Witness. ‘Uhe defendant selis cakes, candy, and 


LAW CASE.—Breaca or PROMISE. 
Miss Arabella Numps vs. Mr. Jechoniah Dumps. 
This was one of the most deeply interesting eames 
that ever came before the honourable court. The 
beautiful and disconsolate Miss Numps was — 
vith her witnesses to obtain redress for a most wil- 
ful and outrageous violation of a sacred promise—or 


‘Hfch should have been sacred—to lead her to | Janguage, You say the defendant cast sheep’s eyes. | other sweetmeats; and he used to bring his pockets 
a rhe a take her for better or for worse—in a Witness. ‘lo be sure he did. | full of kisses, when he came to see the girl. 
word, to change N into D, and thus make her Dumps| Cort. Were those the eyes of the natural sheep Court. Ah, Ll understand now—they were sugar 


—ovis baltans cum woolibus. 

Witness, Ovis dlatans cum dog’s tail! I know 
nothing about yout Latin, and such outlandish non- | 
sense, | monials of love’ 

Court. Be careful how you answer the court, | Def. Counsel. I protest against this sort of evi- 
Mrs. Teapot. If you don’tunderstand the question, | dence. Itis not probabilities, but facts that we re- 
say so inrespectfulterms. By the ovis dlatans cum | quire of the witness. 
woolibus, 1 mean the four-legged sheep that wears | Court. State what you know, Mrs. Teapot. 
wool. When you say the defendant cast sheep’s| Witness. I’ve told you all I know. 
eyesdo you mean that he flung or threw about him| Pj, Counsel. Did’nt you ever see Mr. Dumps 
the real eyes of the real sheep/ | bestow any other kisses upon the plaintiff except 

Witness. They were sheepish enough, in all | (hose made, wrought, and concocted out of sugar. 
conscience, to be real. Witness. 1 can’t say lL ever saw him—though, if 

Court. They were then the natural eyes of the | [ mistake not, I heard him one evening. 
natural sheep, were they? and ifso, what kind of Pl. Counsel. How did it sound? 
sheep,—-what variety—what species? Were they Witness. It cracked like a bottle of spruce beer. 
merino, or Saxony, or broad-tailed, or native? State) Jere the plaintiff’s counsel, saying he had no more 


instead of Nummps. “Her appearance tn court pro- 
duced a sensation. All eyes were turned to the place 
where she sat. Her commanding figure, though a 
little bent with grief, made her conspicuous above 
theerowd. Six feet one cannot be hid under a 
bushel; and Miss Numps, shrinking as she naturally 
did from the public gaze, became the observed of all 
observers. 

The public indignation, even before the trial com- 
menced, was raised to the highest pitch by the bare 
contemplation of such unheard of villany, such deli- 
berate baseness, as that man must have been guilty 
of who could desert such unparalleled loveliness. — 
There sat Mr. Dumps—a litdle stumpy figure, four 
feet eleven—with a face as cold as ice, and a heart 
three times colder. He sat apparently unmoved and 
unconcerned. He turned a quid of tobacco in his 
jaw with prodigious nonchalance; and as the injured 


kisses—or, in law phrase, saccharum kissandi. 
Pi. Counsel. Is it not more than probable that he 
won the plaintiff’s affections by these sweet testi- 


what you know on the subject. 


Miss Numps held a white handkerchief feelingly Witness. I know you’re very wide from the | yefendant commenced the cross-examination. ; 

before her eyes, he looked as though he did’nt care |mark. I said nothing about sheep, but merely | Def. Counsel. How long was Mr. Dumps in the 

a d—n for eyes, Miss Numps, handkerchief and all, | sheep’s eyes. : | habit of visiting at your house, | 
The counsel at length opened for the plaintiff.— Court. How could there be sheep’s eyes, without Witness. For a great part of a year, more or less. | 


stated this to be one of the most aggravated cases | there being, or having been, sheep? Def. Counsel, 
e sl 


that had ever come before that honourable court. Witness. 1 don’t know how it could be, but I’m | house? 

His client, the beautiful and injured Miss Numps, | sure it was so. | Witness. Yes, there was Peggy Stubbs there, 
confiding in the promises and the protestations of the Court. How are you sure? | Def. Counsel. Didn’t the defendant pay the same 
gay and perfidious Mr. Dumps, had given him her Witness. _Isaw them. ‘attention to Peggy Stubbs that he did to Miss 
heart, and only expected his hand in return—which Court. Did he take them from his pocket? And | 


Numps? 
Witness, 
ticular. 
Def. Counsel. Did’nt you ever perceive that the 
plaintiff wasjealous on account of the defendant’s at- 
| tentions to Peggy Stubbs? 
Witness. 1 caught her boxing his ears once. 
Def. Counsel. Did she put iton tor good? 
Witness. I don’t know whether it was for good, 
| bad, or indifferent—but she made them sound like a 
drumhead, 
| Court. 


hand he had over and over again sworn should be 
her’s and no other woman’s. Nevertheless, and not- 
withstanding all this, however, ‘ae base and perfidi- 
ous man had forgotten his promise, so repeatedly 
and solemnly given, and instead of marrying his eli- 
ent, the amiable and interesting Miss Numps, had 
given his hand to another woman. The present suit 
then was brought to recover damages of the said un- 
principled and heartless Mr, Dumps, for the viola- 
tion of his engagement to the lovely and disconsolate 
Miss Numps. 

At this eloquent opening, enforced as it was by 


if so, which pocket, the right or left—the coat or | 
the waistcoat, or the anmentionables’? State all you 
know on this point, and moreover what was the co- 
lour of the eyes—whether blue, black, gray or hazel? 

Witness. (Looking round to the detendant. )— 
Here they are, and you can judge as well as 1 what 
the colour is. 

The Honourable Court stared, and seemed to have 
caught a new idea: when the plaintiff’s counsel said, | 
with a polite bow— 

Your honour seems to have been more conversant 
with the sober, dignified, and weighty science of the 


Why, as to that, he was’nt at all par- 


What sort of a drum head? 


| Wi What sort of a drum head is a drum 
‘Cont itness. vat sor 

the voice and gestures of the learned counsel, the au- | law, than with the sly and cunning arts of Cupil.— | head? 

dience were nearly ready to rise in a sudden flood of | By sheep’s eyes | take it, the witness means nothing 


mutiny, as Mark Antony has it, and hurl the unfeel- 
lug Mr. Dumps out of Court, out of society and out 
of the world. 

said one—“‘such a little stumpy 
devil as he, to presume to break his promise to a wo- 
man six leet high! He ought to be shot.” 

“Shooting is too good,” said another—*the ought 
to be drawn and quartered.” 

“Quartered!” exclaimed a third—*‘there aint a 
quarter of him all.” 


Court. That’s the question—or rather, the ques- 


more nor less than the veritable eyes of the detend- : 
tion is as to the particular drum head you mean.— 


ant, Mr. Jechoniah Dumps, who now sits before | 

your Honour. It is not the nature of the eyes, but | There’s the military ‘al 

the peculiar mode of using them, to which the wit- | dram head—the ny head a (a miiuire, and the 

ness has reference—the turning, rolling, glancing, -_* head @ la fish. 

and moving about in the socket—or, to use the clas- 

sical language of which your Honour is so fond, the | a8 (he mine 

modus movendi, rollendi et glancendi, of the eyes of | Det. Counsel. W hat time of day did the defend- 

the lover towards his mistress, which, in the voca- 

bulary of Cupid, is called, denominated and express- | ituess. ‘ . 

ed, by sheep’s eyes. | Def. W nets washe when he cast sheep’s 
Here the defendant’s counsel arose and protested ‘ee —s the ki she 

against this putting a meaning into the mouth of the | Witness. Dic lark? 

witness, It'was contrary to all fair and legal pro-| Det. “ith 

ceeding. If the witness had any meaning, sie could | Witness. re Tes ot? 

express it herself; if she had not, it was no part of | Del. 

the business of the counsel to undertake to put aj Witness if Lam, you won’t be any the better 

meaning into her head. 


| for it. 
Wituess. A meaning into my head! [defy you) Def. Counsel. 


n him!” 


What more would have been said, is uncertain, for 
the sheriffand constables at length, after makiog a 
great deal of noise themselves, reduced the crow d to 
silence. 

The damages were laid at $3000, The wound in 
the heart of the fair plaintiff, as her council declar- 
ed, had been a very great one, and could not be elos- 
ed with a less sum than the one for which the action 
was brought, He now proceeded to call the witness- 


I didn’t expect it. My reason for 
es in her behalf, 


ogee or any other man to undertake to put a meaning into | asking the question was, that possibly the sheep’s 
Mrs. ‘Tabitha Teapot, being sworn, testified, that | my head, | eyes and other demonstrations might have been in- 
she had known the plaintiff for upwards of Court. Order! order! 


a y ear, 
house. 
In what capacity, Mrs. 


tended tor you. 


luring which time she had resided at her Witness. 


| For me! 
Question by the Court. 


Witness. 1 know what I know without any teach- Little Dumps cast sheep’s 


t ing. jeyes at me! He’d sooner dare be hanged than to 
capot, Court. Very well. Now proceed with your evi- | }ook at me; and you’re an unmannerly, impertinent 
W ithess. A potwalloper. dence. ‘The defendant you say cast sheep’s eyes.— | puppy for hinting at such a thing, 

Court. What sort of a walloper may that be, | At whom did he cast them? Court. Order! order! 

madam, : Witness. At the girl to be sure. Pl. Counsel. I beg the counsel for the defendant 
a. What sort of a one? Court. Well, proceed and tell all you know. will confine himself to the case in point. 

ourt. es, 


Io law matters it is necessary to be 


Witness. Besides casting sheep’s eyes, I more 
defining the terms we make use 


Def. Counsel. Mrs. Teapot, how can you tell 
than once caught him whispering to her in a very 


very particular in when a gentleman is casting sheep’s eyes at a lady? 


‘To wallo 


‘| P means to beat, cuff, kick, thrash, | suspicious mauner. Witness. By his looks, Any fool might kuow 
and knock about. Now does the court understand | PI. Counsel. What did he say? Unt. 
Jou to say, that Miss Num 


Witness, That’s more than I can tell, but he whis-} Def. Counsel. Does Mr. Dumps sell spruce beer 
as well as cakes, candy, and kisses? 
Witness. 1 believe so. 


Def, Counsel, Were you in the kitchen, when 


Your di ps, the plaintiff, while in 101 
f + louse, discharged the office of beating, cuffing, | pered in a very suspicious manner, 

bet lee thrashing, and knocking about, the pots, P}. Counsel. Did he talk about love, and matrimo- 
ttles, spiders, pans, griddles, et cetera, et cetera, | ny, and such like tender subjects? 


y hedid, but he whispered very , you suppose you heard the kiss which you sa 
| on | ed so crackingly? 
Court. Which ear did he whisper into—the right | j 

| 


| uff, the counsel 


and Juminous, 


| ciall 


Had you any other girls at your | 


I don’t mean a fish, but a drum, such } 


135 


y sound- 


Witness. No, I was above stairs. 
Def. Counsel. Might it not have been a bottle of 
spruce beer, 


Witness. Do you think I’m such a fool that I 


_ can’t tell the difference. 
An 


| to be mistaken, Mrs. Teapot. 


Def, Counsel. It’s the easiest thing in the world 
‘Here the cross-examination closed. Some other 
witnesses were examined for the plaintiff; but their 
testimony did not materially vary from that above 
stated. The unprincipled and treacherous Dumps 
was proved to have given his hand to another woman; 
and as he had no testimony, or disdained to offer any 
to combat the evidence on the part of the fair plain- 
proceeded to sum up. 
All ears were open, all mouths were shut, all feet 
were still, anda feather might have been heard to 
drop, while the plaintiff’s counsel electrified the 
Court, the Jury, and the people with his eloquence. 
He drew a glowing picture of the unheard of base- 
ness, the unparalleled villany, the unprovoked treach- 
ery of the defendant. He commented with due se- 
verity on the unpardonable stumpiness of his person; 
and appealed to the Jury whether in this free coun- 
try, aman of four feet eleven could be allowed with 


| impunity to break his promise to a lady of six feet 


one! After repeated bursts of eloquence, he thus 
closed:—**‘ Finally, gentlemen of the Jury, if such 


| an apology for such a man asyou see here before you 
| may be allowed to sport with the feelings and trifle 


with the affections of our sisters and our daughters, 


| then is there no law in the land, then are our courts 
| a nullity, then is justice a byword, then oar rights 


and privileges a mockery, then is the whole constitu- 


| tion of society broken up and destroyed.” 


‘The Counsel for the defendant made a very inge- 
nious plea. But it was like rowing against wind 
and tide. It was evident he had the feelings of the 


| Bench, the Jury, and the people against him. 


The charge of the Judge was most able, feeling, 
He set the strong points of the tes- 
timony in the clearest light before the Jury. Espe- 

y did he dwell on that part of the evidence which 
related to the sheep’s eyes; and he concluded by in- 


| forming the Jury, that there could be no manner of 


doubt to which side the verdict should be given, the 
promise of marriage being proved beyond all con- 
troversy. As to the amount of damages, he left that 
to the discretion of the Jury, just observing, howev- 


ever, thatin his opinion it had been laid quite too 
| low considering the aggravated nature of the offence. 
questions to ask of the witness, the counsel for the | 


The Jury decided without leaving their seats, giv- 
ing the full amount of damages, demanded by the 
plaintiff—viz $3000.—M. Y. Consted. 


A FRENCH COURTSHIP. 
Madame Junot, in her recently published Memoirs, 
| gives a very amusing account of Junot’s courtship of 
lier, This fortunate soldier, the sun of a petty shop- 
keeper in the south of France, had attracted Napo- 
leon’s notice at the siege of Toulon, when in the rank 
of serjeant; and, having attended him in Italy and in 
| Egy pt, Was now, that is, within about six years, a 
General Officer, filling what was virtually one of the 
most important places of the Government of a great 
country.—It occurred to him that he ought to have a 
wife to complete the furniture of his Aotel, and Lou- 
lou was the happy person on whom his choice fell. 
Bonaparte, at St. Helena, seems to have quizzed Ju- 
not unmercifully for this marriage. According to 
him his ex-serjeant addressed Mademoiselle Permon 
merely in consequence of his absurd belief that she 
was a Princess of the House of the Comneni. The 
Duchess of Abrantes herself treats this suggestion 
| with warm indignation, and gives us to understand 
that her personal attractions at the age of 16, would 
have been quite enough to account for the preference, 
even of a more distinguished character than Junot, 

The commandant thus opens his siege:— 

‘*'Ten days passed from the 2ist of September, 
when Junot first presented himself at my mother’s, 
| and regularly every night repeated his visit. He ne- 

ver spoke to me, but placed himself beside my mo- 
ther s sofa, chatted with her or with any of his ac- 
quaintances who happened to be present, but never 
approached the troop to which I belonged; and if, at 
this epoch, he had ceased to come to our house, I 
might have affirmed that I scarcely knew him. 
** But, however undistinguished I had been by at- 
tention on his part, the society in which we moved 
| had already decided that I was his destined bride, 
The report was brought to me by my friend Laura 
de Cascux, and with great indignation | repeated it 
| to my mother and brother. They partook of my feel- 
ings upon the subject, and having received a sum- 
| mons to attend my drawing-master, I left them in my 
mother’s bed-room, still ciscussing the steps to be 
| pursued—for it was yet but noon, and, on account 
| of the weak state of her health, she did not rise be- 
| fore that time. Such was the situation of the parties 
in our interior, when a carriage drove up to the door, 
and a waiting-maid came in to inquire if General 
Junot could be admitted.—* Yes, yes, let him up,’ 
said my mother; ‘but good God! what can bring him 
| here at this hour?’ Junot had scarcely entered the 
chamber before he asked permission to close the 
door, and, seating himself by the bed-side, said to 
my mother, as he took her hand, that he was come 
to present a request, adding with a smile, ‘and it 
must be granted.’ ‘Jf it is possible st is done,’ said my 
mother. ‘That depends upon you and him,’ replied 


the General, turning to Albert. He stopped a mo- 


/ 
Sy 
. 
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ment, and then continued, i” the tone of a person 
recovering froma violent embarrassment, ‘I am come 
to ask the hand of your daughter; you will grant it 
me! I give youmy word,’ and he proceeded ina tone 
of more assurance, ‘and it Is that of a map of honour, 
that I will make her happy- I can offer her an €8- 
tablishment worthy of her and her family. Come, 
Madame, answer me with the frankness with which 
I put my request, yes or no. Re 

What says the landlady, whose indignation has just 
been described? 

‘«‘My dear General,’ said my mother, ‘I shall an- 
swer with all the frankness you have claimed, and 
which you know to belong to my character; and I 
will tell you that, a few minutes before your arrival, 
I was saying to Albert, that you were the man whom 
of ull others I should choose for my son-in-law.’— 
‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Junot joyfully. 
says nothing for your request. First, you must un- 


derstand, that she has no fortune; her portion is too 
small to be of any value to you. Then | am very ill, | 
and I am not sure that my daughter will be willing | 


to quit me at present. Besides she is still very young. 
Reflect well upon all this, and add to it, that my 
daughter has been educated amidst a society and in 
habits which it is very possible may displease you. 
Reflect for eight or ten days, and then come to me, 
and we will enter further into your projects.’ 

‘*¢ 7 will not wait twenty-four hours,’ said Junot, 
firmly. ‘Listen, Madame, I have not taken my pre- 
sent step without having fully made op my mind. 
Will you grant me your daughter? Will you, Per- 
mon, give me your sister? | love her, and I again 
swear to you to make her as happy as a woman can be.’ 

“Albert approached Gen. Junot, and, taking his 
hand, said in a voice of emotion, ‘My dear Junot, 
] give you my sister with joy; and believe me, the day 
when | shall call you brother, will be one of the 
happiest in my life.’ ‘And I,’ said my mother, ex- 
tending her arms to him, ‘am happy beyond descrip- 
tion in calling you my son.’ Junot, dissolved into 
tears, threw himself into her arms. ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘and what will you think of me now’?—that I am very 
childish and weak, I fear:’ and, turning to my bro- 
ther, he embraced him several times in a delirium 
of joy. ‘ But now,’ said he, after a few momenis, ‘I 
have still another favor to ask, one upon which I set 
a high value; for itis most interesting to me.’ ‘What 
is it?’ asked my mother. ‘I desire, extraordinary as 
it may appear to you, to be myself permitted to pre- 
sent my petition to your daughter.” My mother ex- 
claimed against this demand; such a thing had never 
been heard of, it was absolutely folly. “That may be,’ 
said Junot, in a firm but respectful tone, ‘But | have 
determined upon it; and since you have received me, 
since | am now your son, why would you refuse me 
this favour? Besides, itis in your presence and her 
brother’s that | would speak to her.’ ‘Ah, that makes 
a difference,’ said my muther; ‘but why this whim?’ 
—‘It is not a whim; it is, on the contrary, so very 
reasonable an idea, that I should never have believed 
myself capable of it.-—Do you consent? My mother 
answered ‘Yes;’ and a messenger was despatched to 
my study, where I was drawing with M. Viglianis, 
to summon me to my mother, an order which IL 
obeyed immediately, with the greatest tranquillity, 
for I supposed Gen. Junot to be long since gone. 

**{t is impossible to describe my sensation, when, 
on opening the chamber door, I perceived Gen. Junot 
seated by my mother’s bed side, holding one of her 
hands, and conversing in an animated manner with 
her. My brother was standing, leaning against the 
bed post, and all three were laughing; but on my ap- 
pearance a profound silence ensued. The General 
rose, offered me his place, and took a seat beside me, 
then, having looked towards my mother, said to me 
in the most serious tone:— 

«© Mademoiselle, 1 am happy enough to have ob- 
tained the consent of your mother and brother to my 
solicitation for your hand; but | have to assure you, 
that this consent, otherwise so valuable to me, will 
become null, unless at this’moment, you can declare 
here, in my presence, that you willingly acquiesce 
in it.—The step 1 am at this moment taking is not, 
perhaps, altogether consistent with established form 
--l am aware it is not; but you will pardon me if 
you reflect that I am a soldier, frank even to rough- 
ness, and desirous of ascertaining that, in the most 
important act of my life, 1 am not deceiving myself. 
Will you, then, condescend to tell me, whether you 
‘will become my wife, and above all, whether you can 
do so without any repugnance?” 

“Since | had been seated in the chair in which Gen. 
Junot had placed me, I felt as if one of those extra- 
ordinary dreams in which a delusive similitude fa- 
tigues and perplexes the mind. I heard distinctly, 
and I understood what was said, but no part of it 
seemed to attach itself to my situation; and yet it 
was necessary to give an immediate answer in one 
word, upon which the fate of my whole life was to 
depend. 

‘The most perfect silence reigned in the apart- 
ment. Neither my mother nor my brother could with 
propriety interfere, and the General could only wait 
my answer. However, at the expiration of about ten 
minutes, seeing that my eyes still continued fixed on 

the, ground, and that I said nothing, Gen. Junot 
thought himself obliged to construe my silence into 
a refusal,—and, always impetuous, still more so, per- 
haps, in his sentiments than in his will, he insisted 
upon knowing his fate that very instant. 


os . See,” said he, with an accent of bitterness, ‘that | broidered with feathers and points, the fashion of the | 
acame Was right when she told me that her con- | day, 


sent was nothing in this affair. Only, Mademoiselle, 


i entreat you to give me an answer, be it yes or no.’ | sels point, crowned with a wreath of orange flowers 


*Yes; but that | 


ear, ) 
not be offended, even if you refuse him.’ 


**Come, come, my child, you must answer the 
General,’ said my mother. ‘If you will not speak to 
him, give me your answer and [ will repeat it to him.’ 

«+1 was sensible that my situation began to be ri- 
diculous, and that I ought to speak. But all the power 
upon earth could not have made me articulate a word, 
From my first 
entrance into the room, my emotion had been so vio- 
lent, that the palpitation of my heart threatened to| 
burst my corset. The blood now mounted to my head 
with such violence, that 1 heard nothing but a sharp 
singing in my ears, and saw nothing but a moving 
| rainbow. I felt a violent pain, and, raising my hand 
to my forehead, stood up, and made my escape 80 


nor raise my eyes from the carpet, 


suddenly, that my brother had not time to detain me. 
He ran after me, but could no where find me. The 
fact was, that, as if started by an invisible power, | 
had mounted the stairs with such rapidity, that, in 
two seconds, I had reached the top of the house, and, 
on recovering my recollection, found myself in the 
hayloft. Icame down again, and, going to take refuge 
in my brother’s apartments, met him returning from 
a search for me. He scolded me for being so unrea- 
sonable. I wept, and reproached him bitterly for the 
scene which had just taken place. He excused him- 
self, embraced me, and drew me into a conversation 
which calmed my spirits; but he could by no means 
persuade me to return to my mother’s room. I was 
resolute not to appear there again till General Junot 
was gone.” 

The reserve is charming—but indeed the whole 
scene is ready-made for M. Seribe. 

** My brother, on his return, addressed the Gen- 
eral, whom he found still much agitated. ‘I was,’ 
said he, ‘my dear General, for a moment of your 
opinion, and permitted my sister to be brought here. 
But I now see, that we have acted in this manner 
like children, and she, young as she is, has convine- 
ed «me of it.’ 

‘Where is my poor Loulou, then?’ said my mo- 
ther. ‘I told you, my dear Junot, that such a step 
was absurd. Where is she?’ ‘In my room,’ said Al- 
bert, ‘ where I have promised her that she shall not 
be molested.’ ‘And my answer?’ said Junot, with a 
gloomy air. ‘ Your answer, my friend, is as favoura- 
ble as you can desire. My sister will be proud to 
bear your name—I repeat her own words: for ant 
other sentiment you cannot yet ask it of her without 
disrespect,’ 

“*] am satisfied,’ exclaimed Junot, embracing my 
brother. ‘ She will be proud to bear my name, and 
I am content.’” 

**The conversation now became more calm.” 

This truly French romance now moves rapidly. 
The acquaintance began, as we have seen, on the ist 
of September. 

‘*) he preparations for my marriage were in active 
progress during the month of October. Junot looked 
in upon us every morning, and then came to dinner, 
having his coach or his cabriolet always filled with 
drawings, songs, and a heap of trifles from the Mag- 
azine of Sikes, or the Petit Dunkerque, for my mo- 
ther and me; and not forgetting the bouquet, which, 
from the days of our engagement to that of our mar- 
riage, he never once failed to present me with. It 
was Madame Bernard, the farsous bouquetiere to the 
opera, who arranged these nosegays with such ad- 
mirable art: she has had successors, it is true, but the 
honour of first introducing them is all her own.” 

We pass on to the night before the wedding. 

**On entering the saloon, though it was large, | 


found myself much in the situation of Noah’s dove, | 


without a place of rest for my foot. From an im- 


mense basket, or rather portmanteau, of rose-colour- | 


ed Gros-de-Naples, embroidered with black chenille, 
made ia the shape of a sarcophagus, and bearing my 
eypher, an innumerable quantity of small packets, 
tied with pink or blue favours, strewed the room; 
these contained full trimmed chemises, with em- 
broidered sleeves, pocket-handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
morning gowns of India muslin, night-dresses, night- 
caps, morning-caps of all colours and all forms. ‘lhe 
whole of these articles were embroidered, and trim- 
med with Mechlin lace, or English point. Another 
portmanteau, of equal size, of green silk, embroid- 
ered in orange chenelle, contained my numerous 
dresses, all worthy, in fashion and taste, to vie with 


| the habiliments already described. ‘Vhis was an hour 


| of magic for a girl of sixteen. 


Time passes away, 


| mature years have already arrived; old age will fol- 


low; but never can the remembrance of this moment, | 


of my mother as she then appeared, be effaced from 


my mind. How eagerly did she watch my eyes, and, | 


when the peculiar elegance and good taste of any ar- 


ticle of her own choice elicted my admiring excla- | 


mations, how did her fine black eyes sparkle, and 
her smiling, rosy lips display the pearls they enclos- 
ed! Who can deseribe a mother’s joy on such an 0c- 
casion, or the effect it produces on the mind of an 
affectionate daughter!” 

The great, the important day at length dawns on 
Mademoiselle Permon. 

** At nine o’clock in the morning my toilette was 
commenced, for the half dress in which I was to ap- 
pear, before the mayor. I wore an Indian muslin 


| gown, with a train, high body, and long sleeves, 


then called amadis; the body sleeves, and skirt em- 


and trimmed with magnificent point lace. My 
cap, made by Mademoiselle Despaux, was of Brus- 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘My brother, who saw the change in Junot’s 
manners, inclined towards me, and whispered in my 
‘Take courage, love; speak the truth; he will 


>| Ihave 


from which descended to my feet a veil of fine Eng- 
lish point, large enough to envelope my person. 
This costume, then adopted by all young brides, 


the wearer, was, in my opinion, much more elegant 
than the present bridal fashion, I do not think that 
it is prejudice for the past which makes me prefer 
my own wedding-dress—that profusion of rich lace, 
so fine, and so delicate, that it resembled a vapoury 
net-work shading my countenance and playing with 
the curls of my hair; those undalating folds of the 
robe, which fell round my person with the inimita- 
ble grace and supple ease of superb tissues of India; 
that long veil, which draperied the figure without 
concealing it, to the robe of tulle of our modern 
brides, made in the fashion of a ball-dress, the shoul- 
ders and bosom uncovered, and the petticoat short 
enough to permit every one to judge not only of the 
delicacy of the little foot, bat of the shape of the 
anele and leg. Then the head, also dressed for a ball, 
and, as well as the shoulders and bosom, scarcely 
covered by a veil of stiff and massy tulle, of which 
the folds, or rather, the pipes, fall without ease or 
grace around the lengthened waist and shortened 
petticoat of the young bride. No, thisis not elegance!’ 

‘© At eleven o’clock the General arrived, and at 
one, by the clock of the Legislative Body, I entered 
the Hotel de Montesquieu to the sound of the most 
harmonious music.” 


SELECT P 


OETRY. 


FAIR AS THE MORN. 


Fair as the morning when the sun is blushing, 
Bright as the rainbow when the storm is O’er, 
Soft as the Zephyr o'er the still lake rushing, 
Dear as the holy shrine the good adore— 
Winning as waters througl. the forest gushing, 
Soothing as dreams that come when we deplore, 
Blessing as airs that say the storm ts hushing, 
And sweet as dreams that bid us weep no more. 


Rose of the enamoured heart, and soft as glowing, 
Star of the vexed and tempest troubled soul, 
Shining with hallow’d beam, upon its flowing, 
Soothing the waters that must ever roll— 
Bird of the winning note, the lay bestowing, 
Whose tones come to us with asweet control, 
Leaf, bud aud flower, for each affection growing, 
Gladdening each sense, and rousing up the whole. 


Come to me with thy voice of loftiest power, 
And chase the raging demon from my breast ; 
Lead me, thou gentile, to thy matchless bower, 
And lull me in thy snowy arms to rest. 
Above my head, oh, hang thy sweetest flower, 
And wake the young bird slumbering in its nest ; 
Nor let me measure the departed hour, 

When thou hast made me thus, so truly, blest. 
Thou hast the charm—in thee is all the sweetness, 
Of bud and bird, and flower and leaf and hue— 
Thine eye has all the light, thy step the fleetness, 

Thou art the soul, the sun, the pure, the true— 
I look for thee at morn, and in thy splendour, 
| J ask not for the solace of the sun-- 
| And, in thy blue eyes and their aspect tender, 
[deem the Heaven above, and they, are one! 


From the London Court Journal. 
THE CHOLERA. 
L have left my home in the sultry East, 
With foreign blood to enrich my feast; 
And with ominous wing have issued forth 
To banquet in the affrighted North; 
Then hurrying on, with ravenous mouth, 
Have glutted my jaws in the startled South ; 
Blighting with mildew, or with death, 
W hate’er I touched with my poisonous breath. 
As | crossed the vallies, the golden flowers 
W ithered, as wanting refreshing showers ; 
As I skirted the forests, the green trees moaned 
While responsively the welkin groaned. , 
The blush of the rose, and the red-berry’s dye 
Vurned deadly pale as I posted by ; 
The weeping willows, that kissed the brook, 
With a strange unnatural trembling shook, 
And the raven croaked, and the hooting owl 
| fer grief expressed ‘mid the tempest howl 
And the very fishes in the lake ; 
As in sympathizing fear did shake. 
Away o’er moor, and heath, and fen, 
| I pounced on the clerk while he cried * Amen.” 
Dashed the pious priest from his pulpit seat, 
| The lover slew at his mistress’s feet— 
Simote the lawyer keen, and the skilful leech 
And all who ventured within my reach. : 
Away, away! I speed with the gale 
Over glen aud mountain, hill and dale, 
| Lone travellers slaying, who near me stray 
| As hecatombs to my fatal sway. 
I have ridden devoid of voice or form, 
As the lightning-flash mid the thunder-storm 
| Over wild, and waste, and deep morass, ; 
The Fairies laugh as their haunts | pass— 
| ‘The vampire lurks in ny Sweeping track— 
He eats and—dies ; but [ turn not back. 
L am quite indifferent where | woo, 
And equally inconstant too; 
Scattering afar my dangerous charms 
And taking *‘ the Nations” to my arms. 
he Mussuimans, when my suit | urge 
Sighing, exclaim—*“ Lo! the Pre yhet's 
I'he awe-struck Javanese, term 
“ The invisible wandering { pas-tree-” 
The Arabs, bending to their doom. 
Describe me as the fierce Simoon :” 
But all with one accord agree 
| iam a fathomless mystery. 
C‘hus, far and wide by the world abhorr’d 
flown, like the spirit of the Lord, ‘ 


i 


differing only according to the degree of wealth of 


} Which, traversing from post to post, 

| Destroyed, in wrath, the Assyrian host. 

| | have reached the coast—I have crossed the deep— 
All hail to the West !—weep, England, weep, 

| For methinks I fain would revel awhile 

| With the children of your far-famed Isle, 

| Chaunt through your cities my funeral song, 


| And lead off in the death-dance the weak and the strong. a 


| But "tis thought my race is nearly run, 

| And I almost wish my task were done. 
Would ye stem the waves of my flowing tide? 
| Would ye dash the waters of Death aside ? 
Let chill dismay from your breaste depart, 
Yea, in sickness and health be ye stout at heart ; 
Por to own the truth, I lose half my force, 
Unless Fear accompany my course ; 

Yet, heed not what some Leeches tell, 

How I never approach by the touch or smell; 
But listen, listen to this my lay, 


And shun my embrace as best ye may. R. G, 


From the Protestant Episcopalian, 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 
| Lightly came Spring on her fairy-like feet, 
| Her breath was a balm of the sweetest sweet, 

In a robe of the greenest of green was she dress’d, 
| And a bouquet of flowrets b!ush’d on her breast: 
| She came to build with her genial power, 
| A beauteous, roseate, lilied bower. 

Already ten thousand were springing to birth 

| Of Flora's fair children, to gladden the earth ; 
And Zephyr was luring, with soft, balmy breath, 
Unconscious, the sweet ones, to untimely death: 
For Winter with icy cold breathings again, 

In his white snowy mantle swept o’er the plain ; 
With his withering pow'r he furtively crept, 

To the innermost germ where the embryo slept ; 
And he wove it a downy-soft snow-white shroud, 
And the North wind chaunted its coronach loud. 


And thus it is often in youth's early spring 

When beauty is budding, and hope’s on the wing, 
When the world is before us unspotted and fair, 
And life seems a summer unclouded with care :— 
How often comes Death, with his withering power, 
And blasts, in a moment, the opening flower; 

And blights the soft graces just springing to birth, 
And all the young hopes which were built upon earth, 


Ah, then, learn a lesson ; and strive in thy youth, 

To build your affections on Wisdom and Truth ; 

And now, whilst thy hopes are as flowers new-blown, 

To lay up thy treasure where death is unknown. 

For the buddings of early devotion and love 

Will open, and blossom, forever, above. 
West-Pennsylvania, March 12th, 1832. 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. M. B. Roche. Mr. 
JAMES SINGLETON, to Mrs. CATHARINE LYLE, 
both of Southwark 

On Thursday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. Wm. C. 
Mead, D.D. Mr. WILLIAM B. WOOLDRIDGE, Printer, 
to Miss RACHEL MOFFOTT, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday, 19th instant, on board the United States 
ship Sea Gull, at the Navy Yard, by the Rev. Thomas G. 
Allen, WM. BROWN, of Delaware City, to Miss SUSAN 
ANTHONY, of Philadelpia; also, JOHN HUNLEY, to 
Miss MARY DONNALD), of Philadelphia; also, HENRY 
WILSON, of New York, to Mrs. JULIAN MARINER, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, of Frankford, Mr. PHILIP B. GUMPERT, to Mrs. 
SUSAN ENGLE, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Dagg, Mr. CHRISTOPH ER J. SHORDAY, of the Northern 
Liberties, to Miss MARY ANN SMITH, daughter of Jno. 
L. Smith, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev Thos. Sove- 
reign, Mr. WM. WRIGHT, to Miss ELIZABETH BOYD, 
all of the District of Southwark. 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev.G. G. Cookman, Mr. 
WM. M. GORE, to Miss HANNAH GIBBS, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. Gilbert R. 
Livingston, Mr. ALBERTUS KING, of Germantown, to 
Miss SARAH ENGLE, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Sears, 
Mr. EDWARD ELLIOTT, to Miss SARAH SEELER, 
beth of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening. 5th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mead, 
Mr. WM. BROWN, to Miss JANE MONTGOMERY. 


DIED. 


On the 19th inst. LYDIA P. JACOBS, youngest daugh- 
ter of Joseph Jacobs. 

On Thursday, in the 27th year of his age, Mr. JOSEPH 
| CLINTON, 
| On Monday morning, in the 53th year of his age, Mr. 
| THOMAS COMBa. 
} On the 22d inst. CHARLES FINNEY, in the 93d year 
| of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, 22d inst. ANN ELIZA, infant 

daughter of Cadw. Griffith, aged 1 year and 9 months. 
| On Sunday evening, atter a lingering illness, in the 28th 
| vear of his age, ALBERT WENTZ, son of the late John 
Wentz, Esq. of Montgomery county. 

On Saturday evening, in the 31st year of her age, Mrs. 
PRISCILLA CLOTWORTHY. ; 

On the 13th inst. in this city, Mr. EBER M‘COLLOM, 
in the 39th year of his age, late of Ogdensburg, N | a 

At Bordentown, N. J. on Monday evening, 236 inst af- 
ter alingering and painful iliness, Capt. ZLBA W. KEL- 
LUM. 


Another Revolutionary Hero Gone!! 
On Monday, 23d instant, Mr. JOHN PETERS, aged 100 
years, 5 months and 23 days 
On Sunday, the 22d inst. PETER W. SPROAT, aged 


On the 19th inst. on board the brig Frances, on her pas- 
sage from Savannah for this port, Mrs. FRANCES G. 
WUCHERER, (in the 24th year of her age,) wife of Mr 
John R. Wucherer, and daughter of the late Dr. James 
Glen, of this city. ‘ 

At Paris,on the Ist ult. ANNE FRANCIS CC JUNTESS 
COLONNA WALESKI, daughter of the late John Bulke 
ley Esq. of Lisbon, and widow of the late Gen. Hum 
phreys, Minister of the United States of America, at Lis 
bon and at Madrid. 


(cP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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